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YOm  imi  EEPOHCER  AT  i"ASKIlTGT01T  Monday,  Ifercli  3,  1930 

NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:      10  Minutes  All  Regions. 

HOW  TO  COHTROL  LIVESTOCK  DISEASES  AND  PARASITES. 

OPENING  AffilOUNCEMENT:    At  this  time  Station  presents  Your  Farm  Reporter 

who  is  going  to  talk  atout  controlling  livestock  diseases  and  parasites. 
This  is  an  important  subject,  "because,  as  you  know,  there  is  always  some 
livestock  disease  or  parasite  waiting  around  the  corner  to  slow  down  live- 
stock 'production,  hold  hack  profitable  gains,  and  otherwise  curtail  the 
reasonahle  profit  that  ought  to  come  from  livestock  production.    This  is 
one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  programs  coming  to  you  every  week  day, 
except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  Sta,tes 
Department  of  Agriculture.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

This  is  the  third  day  of  Matrch.    That  means  spring  is  just  around 
the  corner,  and  almost  in  sight.    Down  in  Dixie  the  "birds  are  already 
courting  and  making  plans  for  the  new  nest,  "buds  are  swelling,  the  air  is 
fragrant,  and  everything  shows  signs  of  the  new  life  which  enters  this 
world  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

It  won't  he  long  now  Tintil  our  pastures  and  farmyards  will  he  dotted 
with  young  calves,  playful  colts,  squealing  pigs,  fleecy  lamhs,  and  chirp- 
ing chicks.    Millionsof  young  animals  will  he  horn  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  months.    How  many  of  these  yo"ung  animals  are  we  going  to  save,  and  how 
many  are  we  going  to  hury?    That's  the  economic  question  that  interests 
every  farmer. 

T/Then  I  was  a  small  hoy  my  Mother  used  to  say,  "Son,  save  your  nickels 
and  dimes  and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves."    That's  pretty 
much  the  case  in  the  livestock  industry.    If  we'll  save  more  of  the  young 
livestock  the  older  animals  will  come  more  nearly  taking  care  of  themselves. 
By  raising  a  young  animal  -until  it's  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  of  age, 

you  have  greatly  increased  its  chances  of  reaching  the  market  .thus 

sv/elling  your  hank  account,  and  making  you  a  more  successful  farmer. 

Last  week  I  talked  to  you  ahout  taking  care  of  young  animals.  Today 
I'm  going  to  cover  a  little  more  territory  and  discuss  the  control  of  dis- 
eases and  parasites  in  all  of  our  domestic  livestock.     In  order  to  give 
you  the  latest  information  on  this  suhject  I  went  over  and  had  a  tallc  with 
Dr.  John  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
He  approached  the  suhject  in  this  manner; 

"Young  animals  are  valijahle.     They  represent  a  tremendous  investment. 
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Yet,  in  the  past  a  large  proportion  of  this  new  livestock  has  failed  to 
attain  maturity,  or  reach  the  iTiarket,  through  tintirnely  losses  which  can 
be  greatly  reduced  throtigh  foresight,  and  through  a  wider  application  of 
scientific  methods  known  to  he  affective," 

I  a^ed  Dr.  Mohler  what  season  of  the  year  livestock  suffered  most 
from  diseases  and  parasites, — and  here's  his  answer  to  that  question; 

"With  the  coming  of  warm  v/eather  many  livestock  enemies,  especially 
parasites,  will  hecome  more  vigorous  in  their  attacks.    These  attacks  mil 
he  directed  principally  against  YOUl^  AiH}  L3SS  EESISTAIW  MIKIALS,  and 
that^s  why  we  say  talce  special  care  of  young  animals." 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  livestock  producer,  who  had  recently  visited 
his  former  home  ahroad,  say  that  he  was  going  to  sell  out  hefore  some  of 
the  serious^ plagues  prevalent  there  reached  the  United  States.     He  thought 
it  iiiipossihle  for  this  country  to  produce  livestock  without  heing  subjected 
to  foreign  diseases  sooner  or  later,     I  asked  Dr.  Mohler  about  that.  Listen 
to  his  answer; 

"Of  the  10  livestock  maladiesof  major  importance,  widely  prevalent 
in  the  world,  the  United  States  is  entirely  free  from  5.     It  is  rapidly 
eradicating  two  others,  has  two  more  under  effective  control,  and  has  the 
tenth  under  partial  control.     Tliis  country  is  free  of  many  contagious  live- 
stock scourges  vfhich  cause  heavy  losses  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
These  are  kept  out  of  this  country  by  regulations  of  imports,  by  quarantine 
methods,  andby  veterinary  inspection." 

At  this  point  I  asked  Dr.  Mohler  to  tell  you  listeners  just  how  some 
of  these  major  livestock  diseases  and  parasites  were  being  controlled.  Here 
he  goes; 

"Dipping  has  put  the  cattle-fever  tick  to  flight.  On  a  square-mile 
basis  tick  eradication  is  al'ready  a'oo  ut  four-fifths  completed. 

"THiberculosis,  one  of  the  most  treacherous  and  persistent  of  infectious 

livestock  diseases  is  also  on  the  wane  due  to  the  application  of  scientific 

^knowledge  in  testing  animals  for  this  disease. 

"Anthrax  is  prevented  by  va.ccinating  susceptible  animals  with  the 
anthrax  vaccine.     It  used  to  be  a  serious  livestock  disease." 

Most  of  you  listeners  know  how  hog-cholera  has  been  b  rought  under 
control  through  vaccination. 

Infectious  abortion  is  now  the  most  serious  livestock  malady  in  the 
United  States,  TKbugb  not  fully  understood,  this  disease  can  be  suppressed 
to  a  large  degree  -by  sanitary  noasLires  combined  with  proper  h©rd  management. 

Blackleg,  glanders,  scabies,  sheep  ticks,  and  many  other  livestock 
troubles  have  been  minimized  through  the  application  of  scientific  informa- 
tion worked  out  in  research  laboratories. 


Internal  parasites,  shipping  fever,  poisonous  plants,  rabies,  and 
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poultry  troubles  can  all  "be  "brought  under  control  if  livestock  omiers 

will  only  take  the  time  to  get  the  information  and  then  apply  it. 

I  asked  Dr.  Mohler  to  tell  you  pBople  how  to  go  about  controlling 
these  livestock  diseases  and  parasites,  and  this  is- i^hat  he  said: 

"Make  a  careful  study  of  the  pro"ba"ble  local  danger  from  each  disease. 
0"btain  pu"blications  containing  directions  for  dealing  ^-.dth  the  dangers  in 
the  most  effective  manner.    Establish  a  high  degree  of  farm  sanitation, 
and  finally  consult  a  reliable  veterinarian." 

Summajizing,  we  find  4  outstanding  points  in  Dr.  Mohler *s  con- 
versation. 

First,  diseases  and  parasites  attack  young  and  weak  animal.s  as  a 
general  rule.    Take  better  care  of  young  animals,  build  up  herd  resistance, 
and  these  losses  will  be  reduced. 

Second,  the  United  States  is  a  good  place  to  produce  livestock  be- 
cause our  country  is  protected  from  many  of  the  livestock  scourges  prev- 
alent in  foreign  countries. 

Tliird,  stockmen  in  this  country  have  the  advantage  of  a.  great 
amount  of  scientific  research  work  that  has  been  done  towards  the  control 
of  livestock  diseases  and  parasites* 

Fourth,  it's  now  possible  to  get  free  publica,tions  containing  prac- 
tical and  useable  information  on  the  control  of  nearly  all  of  the  livestock 
diseases  and  parasites. 

Dr.  Mohler  impressed  me  with  the  fact  that  stockmen  and  farmers 
ought  to  save  more  young  animals,  and  thereby  cut  the  unit  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   He  believes  that  we  should  not  be  interested  in  seeing  how 
many  animals  we  can  produce,  but  in  how  many  of  those  produced  can  be 
gro^rn  to  maturity,  fattened  for  the  market,  or  made  to  produce  aone  kind 
of  money  returns.     It's  costly  to  raise  a  calf  until  it's  6  months  old  and 
then  lose  it.    A  farm  which  loses  40  per  cent  of  the  pigs  farrowed  can't 
compete  successfully  with  the  farm  which  raises  90  per  cent  of  its  pigs. 

According  to  Dr.  Mohler  the  object  in  controlling  livestock  diseases 
and  parasites  is  to  cut  doTO  t^^e  losses  from  that  source.    Tliis  makes  it 
possible  to  market  more  of  the  young  animals  born  on  the  farm,  and  tlms 
cut  the  unit  cost  of  production           which  is  to  say,  make  more  profit. 

Dr.  Mohler  believes  that  farmers  and  stockmen  should  challenge  the 
death  of  every  animal,  and  not  be  satisfied  until  the  cause  of  the  death 
has  been  found  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  future  losses  from  that 
source.    He  doesn't  believe  that  animals  "just  lay  doTO  and  die."  He 
believes  there  is  a  reason  for  every  death.    Trains  don't  leave  the  tracks 
and  chase  livestock  out  across  the  fields  just  to  kill  them.     Cholera  is 
not  going  to  kill  hogs  unless  the  virus  of  cholera  is  there.     It  talces 
ticks  to  produce  tick-fever,  and  if  stockmen  will  find  out  about  live- 
stock diseases  and  parasites  and  then  take  steps  to  control  these  troubles, 
 there  will  be  more  money  in  the  livestock  business. 
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How  I  know  many  of  you  listeners  are  going  to  want  some  of  tl:e 
free  publications  on  controlling  livestock  diseases  and  parasites,  and 
here  they  are: 


Farmers'  Bulletin 

Farmers'  Bulletin 

Farmers'  Bulletin 

Farmers'  Bulletin 

Farmers'  Bulletin 

Farmers'  Bulletin 

Farmers'  Bulletin 

Farmers'  Bulletin 
Miscellaneous  PuTdI 


No.  834-F, 
ITo.  988-F, 
No.  1057-F, 
ITo.  1059-F, 
IIo.  1155-F, 
Ho.  1330-F, 
No.  1337-F, 
ITo.  1536-F, 
ication  No. 


HOG  CHOLERA.." 

LARKSPUR  OR  POISON  W.ZD." 

CATTLE-FEVER  TICKS." 

TUBERCULOSIS  IN  LIVESTOCK." 

DISEASES  OF  SHEEP." 
'PARASITES  OF  SHEEP." 
'DISEASES  OF  POULTRY." 
'  INFECT lOUS  ABORTI ON. " 

25-M,  "CALENDAR  OF  LIVESTOCK  PARASITES." 


All  of  the  above  publications  are  free  for  the  asking.    Direct  your 
request  to  this  station,  and  if  you  desire  information  on  additional  live- 
stoclc  problems,  consult  your  county  agent,  your  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, or  write  directly  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
in;  ton,  D.  Ci 


**** 


CLOSING  AtT^TOUNCEMENT:     You  have  just  listened  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  talk 
about  controlling  livestock  diseases  and  parasites.    Write  this  station  for 
any  or  all  of  the  publications  ho  mentioned.     They  are  all  free  for  the  ask- 
ing.    This  is  one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  programs  coming  to  you  every 
week  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  through  the  coopor?.tion  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


YOUR  FAmi  ESPORTSR  AT  WASHIITGTOIT  Tuesday,  March  4,  1930 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 
CROPS  AID  SOILS  ITo.  25—  Y/ARNINGS  AGAINST  PAKE  VARIETIES  OF  CROPS 
SpealciiTg  Time:     IO-I/2  Minutes. 

AUlTOUNCEivISlTT:    And  now  we* re  going  to  hear  from  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Washington  again.     This  is  Crops  and  Soils  Day  and  the  Reporter  has  "been 
talking  with  different  specialists  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  getting  their  opinions  on  seed  and  what  kind  of  seed  to 
plant  this  spring.    He  tells  the  story  of  2  or  3  crop  fakes  and  falcers 
and  then  gives  constructive  suggestions  on  how  to  avoid  the  fakes  and 
get  the  genuine  article.    Let's  hear  them,  Mr.  Reporter. 

**** 

Seed-catalogue  days  and  planting  time  "bring  to  most  tillers  of  the 
soil,  whether  they  he  large-scale  farmers  or  2-'by-4  gardeners,  a  peculiar 
tingle  of  adventure. 

Tliis  tingle  is  intensified  "by  advertisements  in  papers,  "by  circu- 
lar letters,  and  the  tall  talk  of  seed  and  crop  fakers. 

Farmers  are  not  more  gullible  than  professional  men  and  other 
members  of  the  population.    But  it's  pretty  hard  to  resist  the  glowing 
claims  of  some  of  these  seed  fakes  and  crop  fakes. 

About  20  years  ago,  certain  gentlemen  got  out  a  lot  of  publicity 
on  the  merits  of  what  they  claimed  to  be  a  new  wheat.    This  wheat  was 

given  a  catch  name  Alaska.    On  examination,  this  was  found  to  be  am 

old  wheat  known  by  many  namos  'such  as:  Egyptian,  Eldorado,  Jerusalem, 

Ivlany-S;piked,  Miracle,  Mummy,  17heat-3, 000-Year s-Old,  T7ild  Goose  and  so 

on.     It  was  tagged  as  NEW,  as  ECONOMICAL,  as  a  HIGH  YIELDER,  and  better 
in  many  other  ways  than  other  wheats  commonly  planted.     One  of  the  favor- 
ite claims  of  the  baidkeES  of  this  wheat  was  that  it  required  but  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  per  acre.    The  backers  wanted  more  for  their  Wild-Goose- 
chase  wheat  of  course,  but  the  farmer  was  to  make  it  all  up,  and  more, 
in  higher  yields,  and  so  on.     The  wheat  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
branch-headed  wheat  and  it  has  been  known  in  this  country  alone  for  at 
least  100  years. 

Well,  that  matter  came  up  20  years  ago  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment issued  a  fraud  order  against  the  backers  of  this  so-called 
MIRACLE  WHEAT    and  their  business  suffered  a  relapse.    But  when  I  went 
to  see  Dr.  Clyde  E,  Leighty  (pronounced  Lighty) ,  a  wheat  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  other  day,  hei  told  me  that  the  wheat 
has  by  no  means  been  forgotten.    "We  get  plenty  of  letters  from  farmers 
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asking  about  this  so-called  ilaska  or  Egyptian  wheat  every  year,"  he  said, 
"In  fact,  I  just  finished  answering  a  few  of  them." 

"Wi::.l  this  wheat  perform  like  its  backers  say  it  will,  Dr.  Leighty?" 
I  asked. 


He  told  me  that  this  Alaska,  M-ummy,  or  Egyptian  wheat  has  been  used 
in  this  country  ^ery  often  as^ means  of  deceiving  people,  BUT  VERY  SELDOM 
AS  A  lASlA  CROP.    He  told  me  that  it  has  failed  to  produce  even  fair  yields 
when  trie(i  in  mujiy  parts  of  the  country  and  HAS  lEVER  BEEN  IQTOM  TO  PRO- 
DUCE EXTRIORDDIARY  YIELDS.    He  told  me  that  it  is  not  as  good  a  milling 
wheat  as  piany  other  well  known  and  widely  grown  varieties.    And  he  told 
me  that  the  branched  head  is  not  a  sign  of  SUPERIOR  YIELDING  POWER. 

"If  I  were  about  to  fall  for  the  claims  of  some  miracle  wheat  

if  I  were  about  to  buy  some  of  this  seed  what  would  be  yoxir  advice  to 

rae?"     I  asked. 

"I'd  say,  DON»T,"  said  Dr.  Leighty.    "If  you  were  growing  wheat,  I'd 
recomxacnd  that  you  b-uy  home-grown  seed  unless  your  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  advised 
otherwise,!' 

There  was  one  more  thing  Dr.  Leighty  cautioned  wheat  growers  against • 
Buj'ing  wheat  grown  at  a  great  distance  from  home  is  a  risky  proposition," 
he  said.    "Mieat  grown  and  bred  for  California  conditions,  for  example, 
no  matter  how  good  for  California,  is  not  adapted  to  the  coimtry  east  of 
the  Rockies.    IJeither  would  the  wheats  adapted  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  or  the 
Mississippi  Valley  succeed  in  California." 

Crop  fakers  don't  limit  their  activities  to  wheat.    A  couple  of 
years  ago,  a  crop  called  SAGRAIIT  was  coiTimercially  exploited  in  the  South 
and  the  seed  was  offered  for  sale  at  a  high  price.    Dr.  John  H.  Martin  of 
the  Department  told  me  that  this  Sagrain  was' nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
selection  of  SCKEOCK  SORGLTl.l.     Schrock  sorghum  originated  at  Enid,  Okla- 
homa, in  1910  and  reached  the  Mississippi  a  few  years  later.     From  this 
start,  we  got  the  selection  called  Sagrain  which  sold  for  as  high  as  $7.50 
a  bushel  for  seed. 

Dr.  Martin  also  told  me  about  a  millet  called  Proso  or  Hershey 
which  was  being  praised  to  the  skies  as  something  nevT  by  different  people, 
aainly^ those  who  have  seed  for  sale.     This  is  merely  the  common  millet  of 
the  Old  ^orld,  which  has  been  Icnown  since  prehistoric  times  and  has  been 
grown  in  this  country  since  Colonial  days,  under  such  names  as  hog  millet, 
broomcorn  millet,  etc.    Hot  much  Proso  is  grown  in  this  coimtry,  but  it 
is  suited  to  the  northern  prairie  and  Great  Plains  sections  where  it  is 
grov/n  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  late-so?/n  catch  crop. 

One  of  the  main  raasons  for  clover  and  alfalfa  failures  is  the  use  of 
unada-Qted  seed.     That's  the  opinion  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Pieters,  a  forage  expert 
in  the  Department  of  AgricuLt-ore.     Dr.  Pieters  thinks  that  it  isn't  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  farmer  to  plant  clean  seed  which  will  germinate.    But  he 
does  think  it's  necessary  to  warn  farmers  against  planting  UMADAPTED  clover 
and  alfalfa  seed.     We  get  considerable  clover  seed  from  France,  Italy,  and 
Chile.    The  plants  produced  from  much  of  this  imported  seed  aren't  adapt- 
ed to  conditions  in  the  United  States,  he  says. 
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Just  as  an  example »  experiments  conducted  TDy  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  experiment  stations  have  proved  that  plants  grown  from 
clover  seed  produced  in  Italy  usually  won't  stand  the  winters  in  the  Ohio 
River  Valley,    Plants  "oroduced  from  seed  from  France  and  Chile  have  usually 
come  tliro-ugh  the  winters.    Frenc|i  clover,  however,  has  uaually  proved  in- 
ferior to  American  clover  in  yield  and  "both  French  and  Chilean  clovers  re- 
cover poorly  after  the  first  cutting  and  often  make  a  poor  second  growth 
or  none  at  all. 

We  have  the  same  troubles  with  UNADiPTSD  alfalfa  seed.  Experience 
has  shown  for  a  long  time  that  a  large  part  of  the  winterkilling  in  North- 
ern alfalfa  fields  is  due  to  the  use  of  unadapfeed  seed.    And  so  we  now  have 
a  law  which  requires  that  alfalfa  seed  from  foreign  countries  "be  stained 
"before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States.     He^'i^  the  staining  re- 
gulations--  

In  the  case  of  alfalfa  seed  imported  from  any  foreign  country,  1 
per  cent  of  the  seed  in  each  container  is  to  he  colored  green,  with  the 
following  exceptions:  (1)  Seed  from  Turkestan  and  Africa,  colored  10  per 
cent  red.     (2)  Seed  from  South  America,  10  per  cent  orange  red.  (3)  feed 
from  Canada,  1  per  cent  violet.  (4)  Seed  of  unknown  origin,  10  per  cent 
red. 

You  might  think,  after  hearing  all  this,  that  it  would  pay  a  farm- 
er to  grow  his  own  seed.     I  took  this  question  to  different  Department  of 
Agriculture  experts  and  they  gave  me  8  good  reasons  why  the  farmer  does 
not,  and  hare  they  are;     (l)  His  field  may  he  full  of  weeds.     (2)  Soil, 
climatic,  and  other  conditions  on  his  farm  may  he  unfavorahle  for  seed 
production  in  a  given  year.     (3)  Altitude,  latitude,  or  rainfall  in  the 
farmer *s  locality  may  not  favor  the  production  of  a  particular  kind  of 
seed  in  any  year.     (4)  He  may  be  able  to  buy  better  seed  at  a  lower  cost 
than  can  be  produced  in  his  community.     (5)     He  may  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  grow  a  crop  of  hay  or  forage  than  seed.  (6)  Ee  may  not  have  the 
facilities  for  harvesting,  cleaning  curing,  or  otherwise  preparing  his 
seed  for  planting  purposes.     (?)     He  may  need  seed  of  a  crop  that  hasn^t 
been  grown  by  him  for  several  years,  if  ever  at  all.     (8)    He  may  have 
to  replant  bis  fields  either  with  the  same  kind  of  seed- — when  his 
supply  was  exiiausted  with  the  first  planting  or  with  a  catch  crop. 

Now  let's  sum  it  all  iip.    Ivlr.  0.  S.  Fisher,  a  seed  expert  of  the 
Department's  Extension  Service,  says  there  are  3  questions  which  the 
farmer  should  consider  when  buj/ing  seed:     (l)     ¥ill  it  grow?     (2)  Is  it 
adapted  to  my  section  of  the  country  and  of  the  State?     (3)  Is  it  free 
from  varietal  mixtures  and  weeds? 

Mr.  Fisher  says  that  36  states  at  the  present  time  are  carrying 
on  a  more  or  less  definitely  organized  seed-improvement  and  crop- standard- 
ization program.     These  seed  orgaiiizations  in  all  cases  are  specializing 
on  adapted  crops.    They  take  a  few  crops  v/hich  have  been  proved  to  be 
adapted  to  a  section  and  then  do  all  thej^  can  to  see  that  farmers  grow^ 
ing  these  crops  get  aeed  from  the  recognized  varieties.     In- some  cases,  the 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture  direct  this  seedr- improvement  and  crop- 
standardization  work.     In  most  cases,  however,  boards  composed  of  farmers 
cooperating  with  the  State  Agricultural  college  handle  the  work.  Farmers 
wno  buy  seed  throijgh  these  organizations  may  be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine 
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article  *— ^  not  fakes. 

If  a  farmer  is  in  doubt  about  V7hat  crop  variety  to  grow  on  his 

fstrra  if  he  isnH  sure  just  where  to  go  for  reliable  seed  Mr,  Fisher 

recommendsfibat  he  talk  with  his  county  agricultural  agent. 

Before  closing,  I  v;ant  to  mention  a  few  "bulletins  that  have  a 
bearing  on  the  subject.     If  you  are  interested  in  Prose,  or  hog  millet, 
send  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  1162-F,    Pointers  on  growing  the 
grain  sorghums,  with  information  on  suitable  varieties,  are  found  in 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1137-F.     Tips  on  irapr6ving  the  clover  yield  are  found 
in  Farmers'  Bulletin  13S5-F,  called  CLOVER  FAILURE.     COMvERailL  VARIETIES 
OF  JLFALFA,  Farmers'  Bulletin  1457-F,  has  much  information  on  reliable 
varieties  of  this  crop. 

AMOUIICEI/IENT:    And  that  concludes  our  visit  with  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 

TTashington  today.     Write  him  in  care  of  Station  if  you  wish  free 

copies  of  the  publications  he  mentioned.    They  are: 

PROSO,  OR  HOG  MILLET,  Farmers'  Bulletin  1162-F. 

GRAIIT  SORGHUT/IS  MTD  KOW  TO  GROW  THEM,  Farmers'  Bulletin  1137-F. 

CLOVER  FAILURE,  FAriners'  B-alletin  1365-F,  and 

COIvCiERCIAL  VARIETIES  OF  ALFALFA,  Farmers'  Bulletin  1467-F. 

If  you  want  information  on  recommended  oat,  barley,  rye,  or  other  crop 
varieties,  write  for  appropriate  bulletins,  mentioning  the  crop  you  are 
interested  in. 


'11  oir.m'^evJSvat^KKi 


YOUR  ?Ami  BSPORTER  AT  Y/ASHINGTON 


Wednesday,  March  5,  1930. 


mH  FOR  PUBLICATIO^T 

Speaking  Time:     10  minutes. 

Poultry  Interview  No.  25:  G-ROW  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

AI^0MCE:.IEI-]T;    The  watchword  of  the  poultry  industry  today  is  "Grow 
Healthy  Cliicks."    Youx  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  takes  this  watchv^ord 
as  his  text  for  toda;^^,  and  he  "brings  you  now  the  results  of  his  interviev/ 
on  that  suoject  with  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture.    This  report  is  Drought  to  you  by  Station   through  the 

cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter, 

!((  ^  jjc  SjC  3|C  !(C 

"A  healthy  chick 
Makes  money  quick." 

You  laight  say  this  is  the  theiue  song  of  modern  poultry  raising. 
And  if  that  one  isn't  snappy  enough  for  you  here's  another  —  it  isn't 
very  elegant ,  but  you  can't  say  it  isn't  forceful.     It  goes  like  this: 

"A  wormy  chicken 
Isn't  Y/orth  pickin'." 

This  seems  to  be  an  age  of  slogans  and  watchv/ords  and  theme  songs, 
so  the  po"o-ltry  industry  is  merely  keeping  up  with  the  times.    A  bright 
friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  even  dog  catchers  have  a  theme  song.  The 
title  is:  ""You  can  say  what  you  please  about  a  dog  catcher.    He's  one  man 
who  always  whistles  at  his  work,^ 

And  speaking  of  whistling  at  your  work  I  venture  to  remark  that 
whistling  comes  a  lot  easier  for  the  poultryman  who  adopts  "Grow  Healthy 
Chicks"  as  his  slogan  than  it  does  for  the  poultryman  who  still  follows 
out-of-date  practices. 

I  guess  you  all  know  the  reasons  back  of  the  grow-heal thy- chicks 
programs  that  quite  a  nunber  of  States  are  carrying  on.    As  Mr.  Lee  ex- 
plained it,  they  are  designed  to  solve  a  problem  that  can  be  divided  into 
three  parts.    First,  high  death  rate  in  chicks;  second,  lack  of  development 
in  growing  stock;  and  third,  failure  of  pullets  to  lay  well. 

I  take  it  that  most  folks  realize  the  need  of  cutting  down  the 
death  rate  of  young  chicks.    Obviously  the  fewer  chicks  that  die  the  more 
of  them  V7ill  grow  up  to  pay  for  their  feed  and  keep,  and  an  extra  profit 
for  the  keeper. 

But  Mr.  Lee  says  that,  important  as  this  is,  the  lowered  death 
rate  isn't  the  biggest  reason  for  growing  healthy  chicks.    And  maybe  this 
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is  soinetliin-  that  all  of  us  haven't  realized.     In  cold  dollars  and  cents, 
he  declares,  the  grow-healthy-chicks  progran  has  "been  of  most  profit  he- 
cause  it  produces  hetter-grown  pullets.    Healthy  chicks  mean  "better-grown 
pullets,  better-grown  pullets  lay  more  eggs,  and  more  eggs  of  course  mean 
more  money. 

To  illustrate  this,  he  showed  me  the  results  of  a  recent  survey  in 
Connecticut,     Tlie  survey  sho^Ts  that  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  egg  pro- 
duction when  a  grov/-healthy-chick  program  is  followed  consistently. 

Of  course  the  grow-healthy-chicks  program  is  really  nothing  more  than 
a  progra:!!  of  sanitation.     In  Connecticut  they  follow  v/hat  they  call  an  8- 
point  program.     It's  fairly  typical  of  the  programs  of  other  States  so  let's 
examine  the  8  points.    Here  they  are:    First,  clean  chicks;  second,  clean 
incubators;  third,  clean  brooder  houses;  fourth,  clean  ground;  fifth,  clean 
litter;  sixth,  clean  feed;  seventh,  clean  management;  and  eighth,  clean 
laying  houses. 

Some  States  include  early  hatching  as  a  point  in  their  programs.  And 
there  are  other  minor  variations.    But  they  all  come  down  to  the  same 
principle:     Start  with  clean  chicks  and  then  keep  them  clean.     Give  them  a 
chance  to  be  healthy  and  they  will  be. 

To  be  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  this  last  statement  you  have  only 
to  look  over  the  results  that  poultry  raisers  get  by  following  these  grow- 
healthy-chick  practices.    Take  Maryland,  for  instance,  v/here  poultry  raisers 
in  fo-or  couiities  have  follov^ed  the  ei;^.t-point  prograxn. 

In  1S28  poultry  raisers  who  followed  all  eight  of  these  points  lost 
only  6.1  per  cent  of  their  chicks.     Those  who  followed  all  but  the  first 
point,  clean  chicks,  lost  13,5  per  cent;  all  but  "clean  ground,"  10.4  per 
cent;  all  but  both  clean  chicks  and  clean  ground,  15.4  per  cent;  and  those 
who  failed  to  follow  more  than  three  of  the  points  lost  21,8  per  cent. 

Clean  chicks,  Mr.  Lee  explained,  means  chicks  from  healthy  breeding- 
stock,  which  has  been  tested  and  found  free  from  B.W.D,     Ground  is  con- 
sidered clean  v/hen  no  chicks  have  been  allov/ed  to  run  on  it  for  at  least  a 
year,  and  when  no  poultry  manure  has  been  spread  on  it  during  that  time. 
Land  which  has  been  used  should  be  cultivated,  cropped  and  re- seeded. 

Mr.  Lee  says  poultry  raisers  have  found  the  ideal  system  is  one 
which  provides  three  or  four  separate  ranges  they  can  use  in  a  3  or  4-year 
rotation.     Tliat  gives  time  to  establish  a  good  sod.    Clover  range  is  better 
than  grass  range  and  alfalfa  is  better  than  clover. 

I  think  most  of  the  other  points,  such  as  clean  brooders,  clean  incu- 
bators and  so  forth,  are  self-explanatory,  but  I  wasn't  quite  clear  about 
the  meaning  of  clean  management,  so  I  asked  about  it. 

"3y  clean  management,"  Mr.  Lee  replied,  "we  mean  taking  every  possible 
precaution  to  avoid  bringing  in  disease  from  the  outside.     The  most  dangerous 
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source  of  iniectioii  for  the  yoarir;-  chicks  is  the  old  stock  on  tlae  farm.  Dis- 
eases, g-ach  as  v/orr.i  infestation  and  coccidiosis  can  oe  easily  carried  around 
on  the  feet,  or  on  shovels,  or  on  any  piece  of  equipment  moved  from  one  place 
to  another." 

"How  r.re  you  going  to  avoid  this?"  I  asked. 

"Y/ell,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  not  to  use  the  same  equipment  for  young 
and  old  stock,"  he  answered.    "When  the  yoimg  stock  is  on  range  keep  any 
visitors  out  of  that  field.    And  if  you  locate  the  v/ater  dishes  and  feed 
"boxes  at  the  fence  line  you  can  cut  dovra  the  numher  of  trips  you  have  to 
make  to  the  range  yourself." 

I  co"CLnt  among  my  own  acquaintances  two  poultr3.Tflen  who  were  ahout 
ready  to  give  up  poultry  raising  three  years  ago.     Disease  was  eating  up  all 
their  profits.     Then,  as  a  last  resort  they  took  up  the  grow-healthy-chicks 
program.    And  now  after  three  years  their  flocks  are  healthier  than  they 
ever  were  "before. 

I  know  a  woman  who  raised  to  maturity  498  out  of  500  chicks,  and  she 
did  it  in  a  neigh"borhood  where  disease  was  causing  great  losses. 

Then  let's  look  at  those  records  of  the  home  egg- laying  contest  up 
in  Connecticut.    For  six  years  "before  the  g  row-heal  thy- chick  program  was 
started  the  average  egg  production  in  the  Connecticut  fann- egg- laying  con- 
test was  142  eggs.     The  first  year  of  the  program,  1926,  it  increased  to  144 
eggs;  in  1927  it  was  154  eggs,  and  in  1928  it  had  increased  to  161  eggs. 
Grow-healthy-chicks  practices  helped  to  hring  a"bout  an  increase  of  almost 
20  eg^s  per  hen  within  three  years. 

The  idea  of  the  grow*.healthy-chicks  programs  is  to  reduce  the  risk 
in  poultry  raising  and  put  the  industry  on  a  firm  "business  "basis. 

Sanitation  is  not  a  simple  matter,  but  it  pays  big  dividends.  I 
suggest  that  you  write  for  that  bulletin  on  "Farm  Poultry  Raising,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  ITo.  1524-F;  and  also  the  bulletin  on  "Incubation  and  Brooding  of 
Chickens,"  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  1538-F. 

AMOU:^:iI.:ZI^l    Address  your  requests  for  bulletins  to  YOUR  FARM  REPORTDR  in 
care  of  Station   or  in  care  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 

culture at  ITashington.     I'll  repeat  the  two  he  mentioned  today  in  case  you 
didn't  get  the  numbers.    They  are  "Farm  Poultry  Raising,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1524-?;  and  "Incubation  and  Brooding  of  Cliickens,"  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  1538-F. 
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HOT'  ?0R  PU3LICATI01T 

Speaking  Time:     8  Minutes. 

Cooperation  Interview  26:     COOPERATIVE  MARKETIITG  OF  FRUITS  AlO  VEG-ETA3LES  IE 
1930. 

OPEUII^IG  AlIJJOUHCEMSin  J    Mr.  and  Mrs,  Anierica  and  all  the  little  Americas  have 
gone  in  strongly  for  fruits  and  ve/^etables  in  the  family  diet  during  the 
past  decade.     So  has  developed  an  iiunense  group  of  agricultioral  industries, 
each  v/ith  its  own  peculier  problems  of  production  and  marketing.     The  Federal 
Farm  Board  is  charged  with  assisting  these  as  well  as  all  other  industries  to 
develop  orderly  marketing  and  cut  down  distr ihution  wastes.    Preliminary  plans 
for  1930  are  summed  up  for  you  today  by  yo"ar  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington, 
who  has  been  talking  v/ith  the  Board's  cooperative  fruit  and  vegetable  market- 
ing specialist,  Mr.  Z.  B.  G-a.rdner.    What  about  it,  Ivtr.  Reporter? 

— ooOoo — 

""■011 

Well,  how  much  time  hav^^Y  It  v/ould  take  a  person  with  the  mind  and 
the  throa,t  muscles  of  John  Bright,  who  talked  for  a  whole  day  in  the  British 
parliament  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  survey  for  you  the  whole  field. 

Being  one  of  these  decadent  moderns,  I  haven't  the  mental  power  nor 
the  sturdy  voice  box  to  do  a  job  of  that  sort.     So  don't  be  alarmed.  In 
about  10  minutes,  I'll  try  to  give  yov.  the  high  lights  of  the  situation,  as 
they  are  illuminated^  for  me  by  Mr.  Kelsey  B.  Gardner  of  the  Farm  Board's 
division  of  cooperative  marketing. 

Mr.  Gardner  began  by  pointing  out  to  me  the  size  of  the  fru.it  and 
vegetable  business.     Said  he: 

"During  the  t-elve  months  of  192S,  a  total  of  nearly  1,100,000  car- 
loads of  fruits,  meloas,  and  vegetables  v;a.s  shipped  to  ma.rket  by  a.gr ic'tiltural 
producers  in  the  United  States.     To  this  large  movement  every  State  in  the 
Union  contributed. 

"Although  figures  relating  to  cooperative  activities  are  incomplete, 
we  do  know  that  over  200,000  of  these  carloads  of  fruits,  melons  and  vege- 
tables were  ship;ped  and  sold  by  growers  thjrough  their  own  cooperative  sales 
agencies, 

"The  cooperative  movement  of  fruits  and  vegetables  thus  assumes  im.- 
portance.     Two  years  ago  it  included  at  least  1,259  associations  with  an  es- 
timated membership  of  215,000  growers  who  carried  on     business  of  some  300 
millions  of  dollars  tlirough  their  own  cooperative  organizations. 
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'  "IThen  v^e  look  more  closely  at  the  field  of  cooperative  effort  in 

the  fruit  and  ve^-etahle  industry,  we  discover  a  iDict-uure  Vv'ith  many  shades 
of  variation  according  to  each  conmodity  and  its  several  producing  sections. 
Jor  example,  cooperation  among  citrus  growers  is  high.     In  California  ahout 
85  per  cent  of  the  citrus  crop  is  handled  thjrough  cooperative  associations. 
On  the  other  hand,  certa,in  of  the  melon  and  vegetable  crops  are  hardly  re- 
presented in  the  ranlcs  of  cooperative  associations. 

"The  development  and  coordination  of  cooperative  effort  in  the  market- 
ing of  fruits  aiid  vegetaoles  thus  presents  a  problem  of  importance.  Too 
often  we  have  had  tlie  spectacle  of  numerous  coopera,tives  forwarding  the 
products  of  their  memlDers  to  market  without  rega,rd  to  the  marketing  plans 
of  competitor  cooperative  associations.     Tlie  glutted  m.arkets  resulting 
fromi  this  unorganized  marketing  and  the  frenzied  efforts  of  sellers  have 
ena.hlcd  "buyers  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  lack  of  united  effort  on  the 
part  of  producer  shippers.     The  condition  is  made  more  difficult  when  the 
disorgo-nizcd  efforts  of  individual  growers  and  private  shippers  are  added  to 
the  marketing  picti-'jre.     This  situa-tion  has  "been  the  order  of  procedure  too 
long.     In  the  interests  of  producers  and  consLimers,  developm.ent  of  more  unite 
effort  is  required. 

"The  1930  program  for  the  cooperative  marketing  of  fruits  and  vege- 
ta"bles  is  therefore  "based  prima.rily  upon  a  three-fold  policy  of  (first)  ^ 
strengthening  existing  cooperatives,   (second)  of  developing  more  efficient 
organizations  of  Important  regional  producing  areas,  and  (third)  the  estab- 
lishm.ent  of  national  sales  organiza,t ions  for  some  of  the  commodities  where 
cooperative  effort  is  sufficient  to  support  sales  organizations  of  this 
chara,cter . 

"Acting  on  this  program,  growers'  organizations  engaged  in  the  market- 
ing of  dry  beans,  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  a  central  organization 
for  the  selling  of  the  different  varieties  of  this  comTiodity  grown  in  the 
several  bean-producing  states. 

"A  second  national  selling  organization  is  contenrolated  in  the  market- 
ing of  potatoes  handled  by  cooperative  associations.    At  a  conference  held  in 
Washington  January  14-15,  representatives  of  cooperatives  handling  potatoes 
appointed  an  organization  committee  to  work  with  the  [Federal  Farm  Board  in 
the  •development  of  a  national  marketing  organization  for  this  commodity. 

"Through  organizations  of  this  tjje  will  be  developed  a  centralized, 
unified  and  coordinated  effort  among  cooperative  associations  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  fruits  and  vegetables.     From  such  organizations  producers  have 
a  right  to  expect  more  economical  operation,  the  elimination  of  duplication 
of  sales  effort  among  cooperatives,  and  more  intelligent  and  efficient 
marketing.     Through  educational  effort,  producers  may  also  expect  an  in- 
creased probability  of  adjustment  of  cfaantities  produced  in  accord  with  sales 
conditions  more  satisfactory  to  producers,  thereby  tending  to  do  away  with 
some  of  the  disastrous  financial  effects  which  arise  from,  unvi/ise  increases 
in  plantings. 
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" Supplementing  the  program  of  the  development  of  nationa.l  organizations 
is  also  the  coordinating  and  "bringing  together  of  cooperative  effort  within 
a  single  producing  region.    Already  active  steps  are  "being  taken  to  concen- 
trate cooperative  effort  in  the  marketing  of  citrus  fruit  in  Florida.  At 
the  same  time,  additional  members  are  "being  added  to  the  cooperative  organ- 
ization in  this  area,  so  that  its  volume  of  "business  is  being  materially 
increased. 

"There  is  also  in  progress  the  building  up  of  a  unified  cooperative 
marketing  program  in  the  Wisconsin  and  I.'Iichigan  fruit  areas.    Under  this 
program  it  is  planned  to  provide  processing  plants  for  some  of  the  fruit  pro- 
duced in  this  area,  after  a  sufficiently  large  sign-up  of  grov/ers  has  been 
accomplished. 

"The  fruit  an  d  vegetable  industry  needs  more  producer-owned  and  pro- 
ducer-controlled marketing  cooperatives.     The  program  for  1930  and  for  suc- 
ceeding years  maj^  well  be  based  on  the  development  of  unity  of  effort  and 
the  establishment,  wherever  practicable,  of  large  scale  coopera.t ives, 

"This  program  should  also  include  a  recognition  of  the  development 
of  better  standards  of  production,  grading  and  packing  in  many  producing 
areas.     It  is  also  fundamental  that  these  cooperatives  be  well-managed  by 
competent  boards  of  directors  and  employees  who  possess  definite  loiowledge 
of  the  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  cooperative  efforts.  Sound 
business  principles  must  be  the  order  of  procedure.     These  larger  coopera- 
tive efforts  with  an  outlook  which  is  more  than  local  will  thus  form  one  of 
the  most  important  steps  toward  placing  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry- 
of  agriculture  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  other  industries." 

I  have  given  you  ,  straightaway,  Mr.  Gardner's  review  of  the  plans 
in  the  making  for  the  cooperative  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegeta-bles  during 
1930.     And  I  may  say  that  it  seems  to  me  a.  mighty  concise,  interesting  sun- 
mary . 

Now,  I  don't  know  j'-our  own  particular  problems  of  cooperative 
marketing.    But  I  do  know  that  you  can  get  information  on  them  from  your 
State  Agricultural  College.  Also,  I  rccomrriend  that  you  obtain  from  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  ,  the  summary  of  work  of  the  Board  during  the  first 
six  months  of  its  existence.     This  8-page  revie\7  will  make  you  more 
thoroughly  familiar  with  v:hat  is  going  forward  in  this  yea.r's  effort  to 
organize  agr icult-'jre  in  America. 

CLOSIiTG  Al\FlI0UlTC51I.ISlJx :    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington  has  summarized  for 
you  plans  for  cooperative  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  1930. 
Send  him  your  requests  for  copies  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  review. 
Address  him  at  t'nis  radio  station.     Next  Thursday  he  again  brings  you  a 
report  on  the  current  activities  of  the  most  important  development  in 
American  agriculture  this  year   —  cooperative  marketing.     Tomorrow  he  re- 
verts to  your  production  problems  with  a  dairy  talk. 
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YOUH  FArJvI  PvEPORTER  AT  WASHIITGTON 


Friday,  March  7,  1930. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Tirae:     10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  No.  25:     I/)OKING  AHEAD  TO  MIDSUMMER. 

AITNOUI^CRISNT;    Now  if  you  dairy  farmers  will  pull  up  your  chairs  we'll  have 
our  regular  Friday  report  from  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington.    He  hrings 
you  todaj'-  the  results  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  T.  E.  Woodward,  who  is  in- 
vestigating dairy  cattle  feeding  and  management  problems  at  Uncle  Sara's 
dairy  experimental  farm,  Beltsville,  Maryland,    Mr.  Woodward  told  him  about 
preparing  early  for  midsummer  feeding,  and  nov/  he  passes  it  on  to  you. 
Here  he  is   


Tfnen  people  talk  about  planning  ahead  I'm  always  reminded  what  the 
world  lost  when  the  great  North  Pole  Wazookus  went  out  of  existence.  Maybe 
you  aren't  familiar  with  the  wazookus,  but  thousands  of  years  ago  it  v/as 
famous  as  the  world' s  dumbest  animal. 

According  to  the  story  told  to  me,  it  v/as  so  dumb  you  could  hit  it 
with  a  sledge-hammer  and  it  wouldn't  realize  it  until  four  to  six  months 
later.     Then  it  would  lift  its  giant  head  and  bellow  long  and  loud.  The 
exact  time  it  took  for  a  wazookus  to  realize  it  had  been  hit  depended  on 
how  far  you  hit  it  from  the  brain. 

Legend  records  that  inhabitants  of  the  far  north,  where  nights  are 
six  months  long,  used  the  wazookus  as  a  sort  of  alarm  clock.    TiJhen  they 
went  to  bed  on  time  they  would  pound  it  on  the  tail  bone.    And  then  just  as 
the  northern  sun  peeped  up  over  the  icebergs  the  wazookus  v/ould  bellow  in 
pain,  waking  them  up.    Or  if  they  got  in  a  little  late  they  would  strike 
a  blow  at  the  proper  spot  in  the  ribs.    And  if  they  wanted  to  get  up  at 
midnight  to  feed  the  cat  they  would  hit  it  in  the  neck. 

It  seems -.the  only  trouble  with  the  wazookus  was  that  you  couldn't 
reach  out  and  shut  it  off  if  you  wanted  to  sleep  a  couple  of  weeks  longer. 

Well,  you  can  believe  this  legend  or  not,  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
what  a  big  help  the  wazookus  could  be  today.    Everybody  could  have  a  half- 
dozen  or  so.    Yve  could  set  one  to  bellow  about  December  1  to  remind  us  to  do 
o\ir  Christmas  shopping  early.     You  dairymen  could  have  another  one  to  remind 
you  it  was  time  to  begin  special  feeding  for  fall  or  spring  freshening. 
Another  could  warn  you  to  begin  laying  in  a  supply  of  feed.    And  so  forth. 
What  a  relief  it  would  be  not  to  have  to  think  about  keeping  ahead  of  the 
procession,  knowing  that  our  dependable  wazookus  would  keep  us  on  schedule. 
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(PaJce  the  subject  I'm  reporting  to  you  on  today*    Last  September 
while  it  was  still  fresh  in  our  minds  we  could  have  labeled  one  wazookus 
"summer  feeding."    And  about  this  tine  he  vould  be  bello^^ing,  and  we'd 
know  that  now  is  the  time  to  bo  preparing  for  midsimmer  feeding. 

As  it  is  we  have  to  remember  to  look  ahead  of  our  own  accord*  And 
without  any  v/azookas  bellowing  in  our  ears  it's  easy  to  pass  over  preparations 
for  the  future,  especially  \7hen  we  have  plenty  of  -preparing  to  do  for  the 
present.     It's  easy  to  thinlc  that  we  have  plenty  of  feed  for  the  next  few 
months,  so  why  worry  about  next  August  -  there's  plenty  of  time  for  that. 

I  guess  it's  common  to  most  of  us  to  take  things  as  they  como  and 
worry  about  them  then.    But  v;e  can't  deny  that  the  folks  who  do  plan  ahead 
usually  are  successful,  and  they're  usuaJly  the  ones  who  have  the  least 
worryin;^'  to  do  in  the  long  run. 

So  let's  get  out  the  glass  globe  and  cr^-stal  gaze  for  a  fevtr  minutes. 
Here  is  a  midsummer  scene.    The  grass  in  this  field  is  short,  and  in  that 
one  over  there  it  seems  dried  up  and  v;oody.    The  sun  is  bearing  dovra  in  all 
its  glory.    Hies  are  buzzing  about  happily,  but  they  seem  to  be  the  only 

ones  who  are  happy.    Certainly  those  dairy  cows  don't  look  very  joyful  

some  of  them  look  as  if  they  hadn't  had- eno^Jigh  to  eat.    And  that  dairj^^man 
under  the  tree  seems  v/orried  about  something  besides  the  heat. 

iTow  let's  throw  away  the  crystal  ball  and  pick  up  some  brass  tacks. 
You  all  know  this  picture  is  a  pretty  comjnon  one.    Hot  weather  and  flies 
and  dried-up  pastures  malce  midsummer  a  pretty  miserable  time  for  lots  of 
dairy  cows.    They  get  thin  and  their  milk  production  falls  rapidly.  But 
if  that  were  all  it  wouldn't  be  so  serious  as  it  really  is.    According  to 
Mr.  ^Joodv;ard  v/hat  makes  it  serious  is  that  this  loss  in  milk  flow  is  not  just 
a  temporary  loss.     It's  something  that  you  can't  get  back  even  if  you  feed 
liberally  later  on. 


So  that's  why  Mr.  Tfoodward  declares  that  maintenance  of  milk  flow 
in  the  late  sianmer  is  just  about  the  most  important  problem  the  dairj-man  has 
to  deal  with.    And  he  believes  now  is  the  time  to  deaJ.  with  it. 

The  ouestion  is  what  to  do?    Obviously,  you  must  provide  more  fesd. 
It  may  be  grain,  Yiay,  'silage,  soiling  crops  or  additional  pasture.  If 
grass  in  the  permanent  pastiire  stays  fairly  abundant  and  succulent,  grain 
alone  may  be  enough  as  a  supplementary  feed.    But  in  most  cases  other  feeds 
are  needed.    And  that  is  what  needs  to  be  thought  about  now. 

Of  course  one  of  the  most  convenient  v;ays  to  provide  this  feed 
is  through  the  summer  silo.     It  is  too  late  now  to  be  talicing  about  con- 
structing and  filling  a  silo  this  season,  but  it  isn't  too  late  to  begin 
laying  plans  to  raise  corn  or  other  crops  to  fill  the  silo  next  season. 
In  this  case  it  means  looking  ahead  a  year  instead  of  a  few  months. 

But  another  good  way  to  help  short  pastures  is  to  cut  some  corn  from 
your  regular  corn  fields  and  give  it  to  the  cows  in  pasture.    This  method 
even  has  some  advantages  over  feeding  summer  silage.     It  takes  less  labor 
and  It  ta:-es  no  buildings  at  all.    But  on  the  other  hand,  more  feed  is  apt 
to  be  wasted  through  tramping  and  soiling, 
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Another  point  is  that  the  feed  may  bfe  nfecded  "before  the  corn  has 
matured  sufficiently,  and  the  food  material  obtained  per  acre  is  therehy 
reduced.     So  Mr.  V^oodv/ard  says  that  if  dairymen  plan  to  feed  corn  in  this 
way  it's  better  if  possible  to  plant  part  of  the  field  to  corn  of  an  early 
variety.    You  mi^ht  also  locate  the  corn  field  beside  the  pasture i  so  you 
Can  simply  cut  the  corn  and  throw  it  over  the  fence.    This  will  save  using 
a    team  and  wagon  to  haul  the  corn. 

Another  way  is  to  cut  clover  and  alfalfa  from  the  field  and  feed  it. 
But  clover  and  alfalfa  should  be  fed  in  the  stable  or  in  a  rack  to  avoid 
unnecessary  waste. 

Now  as  to  pastures.    As  you  know,  pasture  grasses  always  grow  faster 
in  the  spring  than  thej''  do  in  late  s-ummer.     So  a  pasture  sufficient  for 
cows  in  spring  and  early  summer  will  not  he  sufficient  in  July  and  August, 
And  on  the  other  hand  a  pasture  sufficient  for  July  and  A-ugust  will  be  more 
than  enough  for  the  early  summer.     In  one  case  it  means  supplementing  the 
pasture  in  late  summer;  in  the  other  it  means  cutting  a  part  of  the  field 
for  hay  early  in  the  season  and  later  on  using  it  for  grazing. 

A  good  way  to  provide  for  the  shortage  in  late  summer  is  to  have  a 
temporary  pasture,  Mr.  Tfoodv/ard  suggests.    And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  if 
small  grain  is  grown  timothy  and  clover  or  sweet  clover  are  often  sown  on 
it  in  the  spring.    Then  much  grazing  pasture  is  furnished  by  the  grass  or 
clover  after  the  small  grain  is  harvested.    This  is  the  most  common  method 
and  Mr,  Woodv/ard  is  inclined  to  think  it's  about  the  best,  since  it  requires 
no  special  crops,  no  special  labor  and  no  special  field. 

I  asked  him  about  Sudan  grass. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "sudan  grass  is  a  fairly  good  temporary  pasture, 
although  its  carrying  capacity  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  you'd  think  from  the 
amounts  of  hay  it  yields.    I'd  say  that  sudan  grass  is  probably  better  for 
hay  than  it  is  for  pasture.     On  good  land  and  with  normal  rainfall  you 
can't  safely  count  on  it's  carrying  more  than  about  1  cow  to  the  acre  for  a 
60-day  period." 

And  then  he  pointed  out  another  possibility  —  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing the  yields  of  permanent  pastxires  by  using  lime,  manure  and  fertilizers. 
He  advises  all  dairy  farmers  to  consider  this,  especially  where  there  is 
limited  pasture.    For  experiments  have  proved  time  and  again  that  fertilization 
not  only  noy  greatly  increase  yields  but  that  it  also  improves  the  quality  of 
pasture. 

But  no  matter  what  you  do,  the  important  point  seems  to  he  that  now 
is  the  time  to  think  about  it.    And  if  you're  going  to  fertilize  yo\ar 
pastures  or  sow  clover  for  temporary  pasture,  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

^    'i^  ^ 

AIJIT0UI\rC3.Sl-:T;    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  Just  brought  you  his  weekly  report  on 
aairymg,  and  he  asks  me  to  tell  you  that  he'll  be  glad  to  get  you  copies  of 
ohe  Department  of  Agriculture  bulletin  on  "Feeding  Dairy  Cows."    Write  for 

?oS":^^L':^j"  "^'l  Iff-*  ^-^^  yo-r  requests  ?o 

WashingSn!"    °^  Department  of  Agriculti-e  in 


YOUH  imfi  RSPORTSR  AT  V.'ASHIHGTON.  Llonda^,  ^'^arch  10,  1930. 

HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes  All  Regions. 

LITT3RS    MTD    PIG  -  CROP  COITTSSTS. 

0PE1II?JC-  AI'IIOUNCaiviSZJT :    At  this  time  Your  Parm  Reporter  is  going  to  talk 
about  Ton  Litters  and  Pig  Crop  Contests.    Ke  got  this  information  "by  inter- 
viewing one  of  Uncle  Sa.Ti's  livestock  specialists.     This  is  one  of  the  regular 
Farm  Reporter  programs  coming  to  you  every  week    day,  except  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   All  right,  i>'^r.  Reporter. 

— ooOoo — 

In  the  early  days  of  this  country  an  old  lady,  along  v,-ith  many  others, 
visited  the  nev;  railroad  to  see  the  first  train  come  in.  Presently  the  train 
came  rolling  up  the  track..    The  doubting  old  lady  looked  at  it  in  wonder, 

and  then  said,  "Well,  well,   there  it  comes,  "but  they'll  never  stop  it." 

However,  the  train  did  stop,  and  then  the  old  lad.y  said,   "Well,  they  did  stop 
it,  hut  they'll  never  he  cJdlo  to  start  it  again."      At  the  ap'oointed  time 
the  train  gave  a,  fev,'  loud  puffs  and  rolled  away  toward  the  next  str..tion. 
"Come  on,"  said  the  old  lady,   "Let's  go  home.     I'm  ready  now  to  believe  any- 
thing you  tell  me,   if  I  can  just  sec  it  myself." 

That's  not  a  new  story.     l?e  have  always  had  Doubting  Thomases, 
People  stood  aroxrnd  the  Ark  and  told  i"*foah  that  it  wouldn't  float.  We 

used  to  think  it  was  impossible  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic,  but  Lindbergh 

did  it.  It's  just  a  habit  we  have  of  saying  a  thing  can't  be  done  until  ■ 
somebody  does  it,  and  then  wc  all  fall  in  line  a.nd  march  on  down  the  road. 

}Jow  this  was  exactly  the  case  back  in  1922  when  Jim  TJiley  of  Indiana 
proposed  to  make  a  litter  of  pigs  weigh  a  ton  by  the  time  they  were  180 
days  old.     Hoosier  farmers  said  it  couldn't  be  done,  and  they  cited  exainples 
to  prove  tha,t  such  a  thing  was  impossible.     They  said  the  avera-ge  litter 
contained  5  pigs,  and  that  each  pig  would  have  to  weigh  400  pounds  by  the 
time  it  was  6  months  old  in  order  for  the  litter  to  weigh  a  ton.  Tliat, 
they  said,  was  absolutely  impossible. 

However,  a  few  of  Jim's  friends  believed  in  his  ton-litter  idea  and 
gave  it  a  trial.    At  the  close  of  1S22,  3S  litters  had  made  the  -unbelievable 
record  and  produced  a  ton  or  more  of  pork  per  litter.     This  broke  the  ice,  ' 
proved  that  the  impossible  cou.ld  be  done,  and  established  the  ton-litter 
contests  which  are  now  general  tiiroughout  the  country. 
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I  thought  you  radio  listeners  mi^ht  "be  interested  in  having  a  little 
pork  talk  mixed  in  with  the  rest  of  your  "orograni,  so  I  went  over  and  had 
a  talk  '"ith  Dr.  C.        Loive,   in  char3e  of  livestock  extension  vrork  for  the 
Department.     I  asked  him  to  tell  me  something  ahout  Ton  Litters,  and 
what  that  movement  has  done  for  the  hog  industry.      Mere  is  what  ho  said. 

"A  ton  litter  is  simoly  a  litter  of  pigs  weighing  a  ton  or  more  oy 
the  time  they  are  180  days,  or  6  months  of  age.    J  m  \7iley  started  the  t  on- 
lit  tcr  idea  in  Indiana  in  1922.     'Pnirty-six  litters  made  the  record  that 
year.     The  idea  was  popular  and  1923  saw  10  states  in  the  game  and  253 
litters  made  the  ton  record.     Tlie  following  year  22  States  entered  the 
contest,  and  444  litters  won  out.     In  1925,  25  States  and  767  litters  made 
the  record  while  in  1925,  28  States  produced  808  ton  litters.    At  this 
writing  37  of  the  48  States  are  interested  in  some  form  of  ton-litoer  con- 
test.    Some  States  have  varied  the  contests  to  meet  their  particular  needs, 
"but  the  ton-litter  idea  of  producing  pork  has  gone  across  and  the  work  is 
going  merrilj;-  on.    More  than  4,000  litters  of  pigs  have  made  the  record 
since  the  ton-litter  contests  were  established  3  years  ago." 

I  asked  Dr.  Lov/e  to  tell  you  radio  listeners  some  of  the  outstajiding 
things  in  the  ton-littcr  contestB.    He  replied  by  saying  that  the  ton- 
litter  idea  had  done  foior  big  things  for  the  hog  industry.     Here  they  are: 

First,  it  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  hogs  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  practically  all  sections  of  this  coxintry.     Southern,  Eastern, 
v7estern,  and  Corn  Belt  States  alike  have  made  splendid  ton-litter  records. 
This  friendly  competition  is  going  on  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  G-ulf. 

Second,  these  contests  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  large  litters 
of  thrifty  pigs  cut  down  production  costs.     Indiana  hog  raisers  found  that 
it  cost  tv,-ice  as  much  to  produce  pigs  when  there  vv^ere  four  to  the  litter 
as  it  did  when  there  were  eight.     In  Texas  a  Poland-China  sow  farrowed  and 
raised  14  piirebred  pigs  which  weighed  more  than  4,000  pov-nds  -  two  tons  - 
at  the  end  of  the  contest.    These  pigs  netted  the  ovmer  more  than  $200. 
Such  a  profit  would  have  been  impossible  had  the  sov;  farrowed  4  instead 
of  14  pigs.     Now  as  a  m.atter  of  fact  it  requires  mediuin  or  large-sized 
litters  to  malce  the  contest.     IJo  litter  of  less  than  seven  pigs  has  ever 
made  the  record,  and  10  pigs  is  the  average  size  of  the  litters  when  we 
consider  all  litters  throughout  the  contest.  if  it '  s  prof itable  for 

the  man  in  the  contest  to  raise  medium  and  large  litters  of  pigs,  then 
it's  also  profitable  for  the  average  farmer  or  hog  raiser.     The  ton-litter 
work  has  dem.onstrated  that  large  litters  pay. 

Third,  these  contests  have  clearly  dem^onstrated  the  fact  that  pure- 
bred pigs  make  better  gains,  are  more  efficient  pork  producers,  than  just 
ordinary  hogs.    A  razor-back  sow  might  farrow  15  pigs  and  raise  them  all, 
but  it's  very  doubtful  if  such  a  litter  could  be  made  to  weigh  a  ton  by  the 
time  the  pigs  were  6  months  of  age.    Hunty  pigs  make  poor  gains  in  the 
feedlot.     They  are  not  good  in  ton-litter  contests,  neither  are  they  pro- 
fitable in  the  farmer's  feedlot.     The  ton-litter  idea  demonstrated  beyond 
any  sha.dow  of  adoubt  that  it  takes  good  pigs  to  make  rapid  gains. 
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?ourth,  and.  last,  Dr.  Lov/e  said  that  ton-litter  contests  have  shora 
that  full  feeding  of  market  hogs  tends  toward  cheaper  gains,  lessens  disease 
hazard,  and  permits  marketing  during  the  more  favorahle  seasons.    We  used 
to  let  pigs  run  aro^ond  until  we  were  ready  to  start  pushing  them  for  the 
market.     The  ton-litter  idea  taught  us  that  it  pays  to  keep  a  pig  going 
in  'high'  from  the  farrowing  pen  to  the  smokehouse.     It's  costly  to  let  it 
slo'Y  dov/n  and  pick  u;  again.     One  "big  railroad  estimates  that  it  costs 
4>25.  to  have  their  crack  train  slow  down  and  stop  unexpectedly.  When 
big  machinery  is  once  set  in  motion  it  is  kept  that  way.     Henry  Ford  is  the 
only  man  who  ever  shut  down  $400,000,000  worth  of  "big  e-^uipment  for  6  months 
without  looking  a  sheriff  in  the  face.    We  can't  expect  hogs  to  do  that  well, 
so  it's  up  to  the  progressive  hog  raiser,  whether  he  has  one  sow  or  50  to 
keep  the  jigs  moving  from  farrowing  to  marketing. 

Healthy,  vigorous,  rapid-growing  hogs  are  generally  resistant  to  the 
many       .  disease  and  parasite  enemies  of  the  hog,         farrowing  early,  and 
feeding  a  full  ration,  pigs  may  "be  marketed  early  in  the  fall  when  prices 
usually  are  high, 

"What  else  has  the  ton-litter  contest  done?",  was  my  next  question 
to  Uncle  Sam's  livestock  extension  specialist, 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  has  "been  the  means  of  scattering  profita'ble  swine- 
production  information  all  over  the  country.     Cluh  "boys  have  taken  the  idea 
back  to  the  farms  where  it  has  been  put  in  practice  by  thousands  of  non- 
competitors,     Down  in  Tennessee  the  swine  extension  Specialist,  Mr.  McCloud, 
advises  farmers  not  to  go  into  the  ton-litter  contests  to  see  how  big  they 
can  make  hogs  grow,  but  to  follow  the  ton-litter  method  to  produce  hogs  tlaat 
will  make  :'7iore  money.  " 

"Are  there  any  improvements  that  could  be  made  in  the  ton-litter 
contests?"  was  ry  next  query  to  Dr.  Lowe, 

"Yes,"  he  replied.   "Hogs  generally  bring  t'he  most  money  per  pound  at 
handy  weights-from  180  to  220  poijinds.     When  contest  pigs  reach  this  v/eight, 
and  their  total  m^es  the  ton,  right  then  I  would  sell,  provided  of  course 
the  price  is  good.     It  costs  more  to  put  an  additional  pound  on  a  400-pound 
hog  than  on  a  200-pound  hog.     Excessive  hog  weight  is  often  put  on  at  a  loss.'' 

"Now  Dr.  Lo^re,"  I  said,   "liThat  is  the  future  of  the  ton-litter  idea?" 

"It's  good,"  was  his  reply.     "Of  course  it  will  have  modifications 
to  meet  certain  conditions,  but  the  principle  vvill  stay.     The  yardstick  for 
measuring  hog  profits  has  been  made,  found  profitable,  and  we'll  keep  it. 

"In  1S26  I.I.  3.  PosGon  of  Nebraska  offered  a  pig-crop  contest  to  farmers 
in  that  section.     This  contest  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  ton-litter  idea.  The 
ton-litter  idea  meets  the  demand  of  farmers  with  a  few  sows  or  only  one. 
The  pig-crop  contest  meets  the  demand  of  com:':ercial  hog  raisers  with  many 
S0V7S,     It  measures  the  pork  production  of  all  the  sows  on  the  farm,  ra.ther 
than  just  one  litter  of  pigs,  and  there  are  now  10  states  in  this  contest." 
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I  could  have  listened  to  Dr.  Lov/e's  pig  talk  for  another  hour,  "but 
my  time  was  up  so  I  had  to  shake  hands  and  depart.     If  you  want  further 
informatio.:  on  profitable  hog  production,  write  this  station  for  "SWIRE 
PRODUCTIOIT",  which  is  the  title  of  Farmers*.  Bulletin  No.l437-F.  Next 
Monday  at  this  time,  I'm  going  to  talk  ahout  talcing  care  of  farm  harness. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  AMOUl-JCEIffillT:    You  have  just  listened  to  Yo^or  Farm  Reporter  talk 
about  ton-litter,  and  pig-crop  contests.     He  mentioned  Farmers'  Bulletin 
N0.I437-F,  entitled  "ST/IK3  PRODUCTION."    Write  this  station  for  a  free 
copy  of  that  "bulletin.     This  is  one  of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  programs 
brought  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


»^TtCr:3TATES 
'O'fPARTM.ENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


YOUR  Jmi  REPOREH  AT  TJASHIHC-TOIT. 

NOT  FOR  FIBLICATIOrl 


Tuesday,  fcch  11,  1930. 


SPSAiai'G  TIM 


10  Minutes 


AIL  ESGIOilS 


D03S    IT    FAY    TO    TAi<E    CARE    OF    ?AEM  IvIACHIIIEHY? 


0P31TBTG  Aj.TOlBTCSlIElTT:     Does  it  pay  to  take  care  of  farm  machinery?  'Tliat^s 
the  question  Your  Farm  Reporter  asked  agricultural  engineers  in  Uncle  Seines 
Department  of  Agriculture.     If  you  can  spare  10  minutes  follov^  this  talk  and 
listeii  to  the  way  in  which  that  iiiiportant  question  is  answered.     Tliis  is  one 
of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  programs  coming  to  you  from  this  station  every 
week  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United 


States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station_ 


All  right,  Mr.  Report- 


er. 


s  go. 


****** 


Well  folks,  I'm  going  to  talk  ahout  a  dry  subject  that's  sometimes 
wet.     This  subject  is  farm  machinery,  and  vfhen  it's  dry  it's  dry  all  over, 
"but  after  standing  out  in  the  open  field?  n,ll  winter  it  often  "becomes  as 
wet  as  the  Mississippi    River  at  flood  sta:^:e. 

"Does  it  pay  to  take  care  of  fa,rm  machinery?"    fhat's  the  question 
I  asked  Mr.  G.  A.  Qumings,  one  of  the  agricultural  er^gineers  over  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agric^olture.    Listen  to  his  reply. 

"Good  "^uipment  makes  a  good  farm,  "better,  and  of  course/^ays  to 
talce  care  of  anything  worth  while,  and  that  certainly  goes  for  farm  machinery," 

llajiy  of  you  listeners  have  no  doutt  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  a.hout 
the  tremendous  amount  of  money  farmers  lose  every  year  by  not  housing  their 
fan-a  machinery,     I  asked  Mr,  Cumings  to  give  me  his  views  on  this  widely 
discussed  question,  and  ^  want  you  listeners  to  hear  his  answer  to  that  ii>- 
portant  phase  of  the  farm  iiiachinery  -oroolera.    Here  he  goes, 

"Tl-:e  actual  value  of  housing  farm  machinery  is  a  question  that  is 

receiving  considerable  discussion  at  the  present  time.    Here  are  some  inter~ 

e sting  facts  which  the  University  of  Missouri  worked  out  on  that  sulo.ject  in 
1927.'" 


A  walking  plow,  according  to  the   oest  averages  obtainable,  lasts  15 
years  if  not  housed,  and  20  years  housed.    Twenty  years  is  the  life  of  a 
gang  plow  when  housed,  and  this  is  cut  in  two  when  the  plow  is  exposed. 
Four  years  is  the  average  life  of  an  exposed  aorn  planter,  and  this  is 
doubled  when  the  planter  is  housed.    A  binder  lasts  5  years  exposed  and  12 
years  housed.    The  life  of  a  housed  farm  wagon  is  24  years,  but  old  man 
weather  cuts  that  to  10  years  when  the  open  sky  is  the  shelter. 
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Tliat  report  was  from  Missouri.    ITow  let's  talce  the  night  train  and 

run  up  to  the  Io\Ya  State  Colle£;e  out  where  the  tall  corn  grows,  and 

see  vfne.t  the^  have  to  say  about  housing  farai  machinery.    Here  it  is  in  one 
short  sentence  in  a  report  uiade  in  June  1929, 

"'.Ti^ilo  the  housing  of  larni  machinery  is  desirahle^  systematic  repair- 
ing has  more  influence  on  the  life  of  farm  machines," 

Here's  v/hat  Illinois  has  to  say  on  the  subject, 

"The  watchword  of  the  farmer  in  regard  to  his  machinery  should  be 
'Good  machinery,  properly  oil3d.,  repaired,  adjusted,  and  well  housed.'" 

ITow  it  seems  to  be  a  rather  general  opinion  that  housing  is  a-n  import- 
ant factor  in  t".e  care  and  life  of  farm  machines,  but  it  is  evidently  clear 
that  housing  is  not  the  whole  thing,  so  I  asked  Mr.  Cunings  to  cover  more 
territory,  and  tell  me  why  one  dislc  harro^v  lasted  for  4  years  and  another 
for  7  '-/hen  both  were  operated  under  apparently  the  same  conditions, 

"Txiat's  just  the  point,"  ho  remarked.     "Machines  are  not  oper^.ted 
under  the  same  condition.    One  man  keeps  his  machine  well  oiled  \7ith  a  good 
lubricant,  and  he  gets  good  ser^'ice,  and  another  farmer  oils  his  mach.ines, 

but  he  doesn't  do  quite  such  a  thorough  job  consequently  he  doesn't  get 

the  maximm  service  at  the  minimum  cost.     In  prolonging  the  usef^ol  life  of 
farm  machinery  I  would  say  that  lubrication,  adjustments,  timely  repairing, 
and  housing  are  all  Important  factors." 

The  lubrication  of  farm  machinery  is  important.    A  fast  passenger 
train  develops  a  hot— box  because  the  lubrication  is  bad.    As  a  rosuJ-t  of 

this  the  train  frequently  has  to  stop-  wait  sind  waste  a  lot  of  ox;jensive 

time.     The  University  of  •'■llinois  says  "Improper  a.nd  insufficient  IvLorication 
is  probably  the  chief  cause  for  machinery  wearing  out.     The  instruction  book 
sent  1^'ith  each  machine  should  be  read  carefully,  so  that  no  oilin;.-,  :jlaces 
will  be  overl  ^ked.     If  oil  holes  a,re  loco.ted  where  they  become  clogged  with 
dirt,  they  must  be  cleaned  thoroughljr  with  a  wire  or  nail  before  oiling.  It 
is  not  a  good  practice  to  put  a  great  deal  of  oil  in  a.n  open  beariyig  and  then 
let  it  go  for  several  hours,  because  the  oil  soon  ruiis  out,  and  poor  lubrica- 
tion, v;ear,  and  a  waste  of  oil  result." 

If  a  machine  has  been  standing  from  one  season  to  the  next,  use  kero- 
sene first  in  the  bearings  to  cut  the  grease,  and  then  put  in  fresh  lubricants. 
Always  select  a  good  grade  of  oil  or  grease.     Cheap  lubricants  are  often  the 
most  costly,  because  they  may  contain  acids  or  other  substances  which  destroy 
the  sua^faces  of  the  bearings.    Ivever  allow  oil  and  grease  cans  to  regain  -un- 
covered, for  they  collect  dirt  ajid  grit.     Tlie  purpose  of  lubrication  is  to 
reduce  friction  and  waar  of  the  parts;  therefore  an  oil  film  must  be  present 
betv/een  the  moving  parts  all  the  time. 

Tl:e  agricultural  engineer  next  took  up  the  adjustments  of  f?,rm  machinery 
He  said  this  was  very  important.    :^ot  the  adjustment  of  a  mower  blade  to  mske 
cut  high  or  low,  nor  the  adjustment  of  a  plow  to  make  it  plow  deep  or  shallow, 
but  the  adjustment  of  the  entire  machine  to  malce  each  part  function  properly, 
without  friction,  and  at  the  lowest  minimum  cost.    This  r.ieajis  that  even  the 
handles  on  a  plow  o-ught  to  be  tight,  and  every  nut  and  bolt  on  the  plow  the 
sa:Tie  way,    Mowerst,  rakes,  binders,  threshers,  cultivators,  and  all  farm 
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macliinery  otight  to  De  kept  tight  and  in  good  condition  all  the  time,  Ex- 
cessive -.lay  or  wear  of  "bearings,  cutting  mechanisms,  and  all  moving  parts, 
particiolarly  those  having  a  high  speed,  shoiold  be  guarded  against.  Adjust- 
ment is  an  important  item  in  the  care  and  life  of  farm  machinery. 

"A  stitch  in  time  sa.ves  nine,"  is  an  old  adage  well  worth  remembering 
when  it  comes  to  the  repairing  of  farm  inTplements*     Timely  repairing:  is  a 
money  saver  in  nearly  all  industries.     !7hen  a  locom.otive  engineer  brings  his 
big  mogul  in  off  of  a  run,  he  makes  a  written  report  to  the  master  mechanic 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  before  she  starts  out  ^'ain.    These  reports  are 
attended  to  immediately,  or,  they  are  tagged  so  a.s  not  to  be  forgotten.  That 
might  be  a  good  system  for  fa"-"'"Grs  to  follow  in  the  repairing  of  fann  machinery 
^len  the  binder  makes  its  last  round  for  the  season,  put  it  up  whore  it  belongs 
groa.se  and  oil  such  parts  as  need  that  treatment,  loosen  or  remove  the  canvases 
and  then  tag  all  parts  needintc;  replacing,  adjusting,  or  reworking.     Do  that 
while  the  defects  are  fresh  in  j^our  mind,  like  the  engineer  does,  and  then 
they  v/on't  bo  forgotten  or  overlooked. 

Tlic  fall  of  the  year  is  the  ideal  time  to  make  note  of  ropairs.  Tliat's 
when  machines  are  being  laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  winter  is  a  good  time  to 
mnkc  those  repairs  and  have  them  ready  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  when  the 
machine  is  r.eeded  for  spring  work.     This  is  t'-:e  llih  day  of  March,  and  there 
is  still  time  to  moke  these  repairs  in  case  they  were  not  made  during  the 
winter, but  the  airplane  pilot  waims  up  the  en£;ine  on  his  plane  several  minutes 
before  ho  goes  up,  and  it's  good  economy  to  crank  up  the  old  tractor,  look 
over  the  gang  plow,  and  scrape  the  rust  off  of  the  chopping  hoes  before  the 
bright  spring  morning  you  expect  to  put  them  in  to  service. 

I  might  add  that  if  you  have  a  pop^alar  make  of  tractor  it  would  be 
wise  to  check  uo  on  the  coils  and  see  if  they  are  present.     Sometimes  they  ace 
'borrowed'  for  use  in  automobiles,  and  just  now  and  then  the  borrower  forgets 
to  return  them, 

Tliis  b:  'ngs  up  another  imiportant  point  and  that  is  the  borrowing 

of  fai-m  machinery  and  tools.    ITo  objections  to  borrowing— — not  at  all — — - 
but  it  s  well  to  have  the  machine  in  the  shed,  or  at  least  know  approximately 
where  it  is  when  you  are  ready  to  use  it. 

Summarizing  Mr.  Cuming's  statements  we  have  not  one,  but  4  things  that 

enter  into  the  care  and  life  of  farm  machinery.     I'll  repeat  them  again  

Lubrication,  adjustments,  systematic  or  timely  repairing,  and  housing. 

ITow,  does  it  pay  to  take  care  of  farm  machinery?    From  an  economical 
standpoint  it  certainly  does.     It  prolongs  the  life,  increases  the  efficiency 
of  the  ma.chines,  eliminates  many  costly  delays  at  critical  times  during  the 
planting  and  hnrvesting  seasons,  prevents  skinned  hands  oxid.  ugly  words,  and 
helps  the  farmer  to  produce  crops  at  a  lower  unit  cost,  and  this  is  needed 
under  our  present  ^agricultural  conditions. 

"TEE  OPERATION  AITD  CASS  OF  THE  COrSIiED  HARVESTSps-THxRESHER,"  is  the 
title  of  Farraers'  Bulletin  }To.  1S08-F.     It's  free  for  the  asking,  and  chock 
full  of  brcjid  new  information  on  the  care,  treatment,  and  operation  of  that 
big  piece  of  farm  machinery.     If  you  need  assistance  with  your  other  farm 
machinery  cons^alt  your  county  agent,  yo-or  State  College  of  Agriculture,  or 
write  directly  to  the  United  States  Deioartment  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
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Some  of  our  listeners  recently  have  "been  failing  to  include  their 
complete  addresses  when  they  send  in  requests  for  Department  of  igri culture 
pulDlications.    Please  rememoer  to  give  your  rural  route  nmlDer  or  your  street 
nunljer  and  your  city,  or  postoffice  when  you  send  in  requests  for  these  free 
puhlications. 

17ex,t  week  I'm  ;^oing  to  talk  to  you  a'oout  selecting  the  hrood  mare 
so  that  she  vfill  return  a  profit  on  the  average  farm. 

**** 

CLOSrJG  AlUTOUlTCErGlITt    You  hav^  just  listened  to  Yom-  Farm  Reporter  give  one 
of  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  p:''jgrams  whicl"  come  to  you  from  this  station 
every  week  day,  except  Sa-turday  and  Sunday,  thro-ugh  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.    TJrite  this  station  for  a.  free 
coTDy  of  Farmers'    Bulletin  ITo.  1608-F,  "THE  OPERATION  AlID  CARE  OF  TKI;  CCIfflliED 
KARVSSTER-THRESKER. " 


V{o    YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  AT  WASHIIJGTON  Wednesday,  March  12,  1930. 


NOT  FOR  FDBLI CATION 

Speaking  Time;     10  minutes 

Poultry  Interview  No.  26:  RAISING  Tl'RKEYS  AT  A  PROFIT 

ANiroL'NGmiENT:     Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Vi'ashingtan  turns  today  from  chickens  to 
turkeys.    He's  been  talking  turkey  w3.th  Mr.  A.R.  Lee,  Department  of  Agriculture 
poultry  husbandraan.    And  now  he  brings  you  seme  tips  on  raising  turkeys — -  and 
raising  them  at  a  profit.     Well,  Mr.  Reporter,  wha.t  are  the  prospects  for  profit 
this  year? 

I  sup'oope  j'ou  might  ask,  "Can  turkeys  be  raised  at  a  profit?" 

As  I  remember  it,  turkey  production  increased  about  10  -per  cent  in  1929, 
and  prices  for    Thanksgiving  and  Christm.as  turkeys  were  not  very  high.     In  fact 
prices  were  several  cents  a  pound  under    192S  prices,  and  I  remember  hearing 
that  the  spread    between  turkey  and  chicken  prices  was  the  smallest  it  has  been 
for  years. 

So  some  of  you  who  raised  turkeys  last  year  might  wonder  if  turkey-rais- 
ing IS  profitable.     Som.e  of  you  might  say  no.     "How  about  it?  "I  asked  Mr.  Lee. 

"fell,"  he  replied,"  good  prices  aiod  improved  methods  have  created  great 
interest  in  turkey  growing  in  many  parts  of  the  country.     And  because  of  high 
production  last  year  folks  who  raised  turkeys  under  unfavorable  conditions  un- 
doubtedly didn't  find  it  profitable.     However,  the  lower  prices  for  holiday  tur- 
keys stimulated  consumption,  and  turkey  prices  have  increased  materially  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  with  both  demand  and  consumption  excellent  for  this  part 
of  the  winter.     Total  stock?  of  frozen  poultry  exceed  stocks  of  a  year  ago, 
but  on  the  other  hand  turkey  stocks  are  considerably  less  than  the  holdii.gs  of 
last  year.  " 

"So  there  i_s  a  silver  lining  in  the  cloud,"  I  remarked. 

By  way  of  reply  Mr.  Lee  declared  that  I  might  safely  say  that  turkey 
production  sean?  to  have  a  safe  and  sound  place  in  o-ar  scheme  of  things.  "Both 
in  the  ranges  of  the  West,"  he  said,"  where  they  get  bulk  production  at  low 
cost,  and  on  many  general  farms  in  the  East,  where  higher  prices  return  profit 
even  v/ith  higher  production  costs. 

But  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1930  it  seems  that  profits  from  turkey 
raising  depend  very,  very  largely  upon  good  management.     And  good  management 
consists  very  largely  of  sanitation  and  artificial-rearing  methods.     I  hope 
:'ou  tuned  in  last  v;eek  when  I  reported  to  you  on  growing  healthy  chJ-cks^ 
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for  Mr.  Lee  says  that  grow-heal thy- Chicks  rules  apply  with  even  greater  force 
to  turkeys  than  they  do  to  chickens. 

Remem'ber  what  those  8  points  are?     Clean  chicks,   clean  inoabator s,  clean 
brooder  houses,  clean  ground,  clean  litter,  clean  feed,  clean  manasernent,  a.nd 
clean  la^'ing  houses.     This  is  the  Connecticut  grow-heal  thy- chicks  program. 

As  any  experienced  turkey  raJ-Ser  v/ill  tell  you  it's  only  through  our 
new  knowledge  of  sanitation  that  we're  able  to  raise  turkeys  at  a  profit  at  all 
nowadays. 

And  one  bit  of  knov/ledge  that  has  contributed  as  much  to  imorovement  as 
anything  else  is  the  knowledge  that  disease  is  spread  through  land.     '-He  know 
chickens  and  turkeys  can't  be  kept  together  without  great  possibility  of  dis- 
ease infection. 

Another  big  forward  step  has  been  the  use  of  artificial  hatching  and 
rearing.    Mr.  Lee  tells  ne  some  t^arkey  raisers  are  buying  poults  from  hatcheries 
the  same  as  they  do  day- old  chicks, 

♦'Ar tif?-cial  methods,"  he  declared,"  greatly  reduce  the  loss  by  accident, 
which  is  apt  to  be  a  big  factor  among  turkeys  raised  by  natural  methods.  'JThat 
do  artificial  methods  consist  of?    Well  they're  just  about  the  same  as  poultry 
growers  use  in  raising  chickens.      Use  brooder  stoves  in  portable  brooder  houses 
and  keep  from  75  to  125  poults  in  one  flock.    Divide  the  range  into  sections 
and  then  move  the  houses  frequently  to  keep  poults  on  clean  land." 

"How  about  blackhead?"  I  asked.     "How  about  coccidiosis,  chicken  pox,  in- 
ternal parasites,  and  so  on? 

I  remembered  the  time  that  blackhead  took  swift  and  heavj^  toll  in  my 
uncle's  flock,  practically  wiping  it  out  within  two  weeks. 

Mr,  Lee  explained  that  turkey  growers  are  fighting  these  diseases  with 
sanitary  methods         the  new  efficiency,  he  calls  it. 

Tor  instance  they  knov/  that  blackhead  disease  doesn't  cause  much  loss  in 
chickens.     However,  chickens  harbor  the  infection  and  they're  a  prolific  source 
of  the  cecum  worm  which  carries  the  blackhead  organism.     So  that's  why  the 
first  step  in  successful  poultry  raising  is  to  separate  turkeys  from  chickens. 
They  must  not  range  on  the  same  ground.    And  besides,  warns  Mr.  Lee,  keep  tur- 
keys away  from  any  land  on  which  poultry  manure  has  been  spread. 

Sanitation 

So  all  in  all,/ seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  answer  of  the  question,  "Can 
turkeys  be  raised  at  a  profit?" 

Hov/ever,  there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  governing  it.     As  Mr.  Lee 
pointed  out,  diiTerent  turkey  raisers  use  different  plans,  although  they're 
all  based  on  the  same  principle.    Ivlany  of  them  grow  turkeys  in  colony  brooder 
houses  on  range.    Others  build  concrete  yards  in  front  of  long    brooder  houses 
to  keep  poults  away  from  infected  soil.     Still  others  have  wire-bottomed  yards 
of  half-inch  mesh  through  which  droppings  may  fall.    A  fourth  plan  is  to  brood 
young  turkeys  in  sand  or  gravel  yards,  which  can  be  kept  sanitary  through  fre- 
quent cleanirg  and  replacement  with  fresh  sand. 
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In  any  case  get  the  turkeys  out  on  range  "by  the  time  they're  3  to  12 
weeks  old,  lir.  Lee  advises.    Artificial  rearing  gives  them  a  good  start,  which 
is  the  main  thing,  and  after  that  they  need  the  open  but  clean,  range. 

Of  coarse  other  important  factors  enter  into  successful  turkey  raising, 
such  as  feeding,  rcanagement,  and  control  of  ivanor  ailments.    All  these  details 
are  taken  up  in  the  Departaent  of  Agriculture  bulletin  on  "Turkey  Raising," 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  iU09-F. 

As  to  "breeds,  Mr.  Lee  tells  me  that  Bronze  is  still  by  far  the  leading 
breed.     Over  one-half  of  our  purebred  birds  are  Bronze    turkeys.     The  I'Uhite 
Holland  variety  ranks  next  and  ?eems  to  be  getting  more  popular.     Then  come 
Bourbon  Reds  and  Narragansetts,  v,dth  Reds  outnumbering  the  Narragansett s  about 
2  to  1. 

The  present  trend  indicates  that  turkey  raising  may  become  more  highly 
specialized  in  the  future.     Then  the  co-.r;..ercial  grower  ..'.ay  no  longer  carry  his 
own  breeding  ftock,  but  purchase  the  young  poults  from  a  nearby  hatchery.  Tur- 
key prices  xaai/  be  somewhat  lower  on  account  of  better  methods,  but  production 
costs  are  likely  to  be  lower  also,  as  we  eliminate  some  of  the  hazards  of  the 
business . 

If  you  were  UGT  succeprfnol  with  turkey's  last  year,  take  Mr.  Lee's  advice 
ajid  try  again.     But  first  ask  your  State  Agricultural  College  or  the  United 
States  De-oartmeno  of  Agriculture  for  their  inform-ation  on  the  subject.     I'll  be 
glad  to  get  _ ou  that  bulletin  on  "Turkey-Raising."    And  remember —  now  is  the 
time  to  start  a  sanitation  program  if  you  want  roast  turkey  on  your  table  next 
fall. 

5|C  jjc  S^C       ^  sjc  )^  ^  ' 


AIuNfOUNCEIviEl'IT;     The  number  of  that  bulletin  on  "Turkey-Raising"  is  Jamers'  Bulle 

tin  No.  1U09-F.     Address  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Station  or  at  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washirgton. 


YOUR  FAK'i  ESPORTER  AT  WASKIHGTOH 


Tlmrsday,  Iferch  13,  1930 


Cooperation  Inverview  l^-o:   26    :     C€h-op  Rese3rve  Funds. 

ANlTOUlTCElffiNT:     This  is  the  day  your  farm  reporter  at  Washirgton  brings ^us 
word  about  the  doings  of  co-ops.    He  has  been  talking  to  the  co-op  business 
experts  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.     They  have  been  giving  him  a  peep  at  the 
inner  workins  and  showing  him  some  of  the  things  which  make  the  wheels  go 
around  in  the  successful  co-op.    For  instance,  today  he  is  going  to  give  us 
a  report  on  reserves  and  reserve  policies  Well,  Ivtr.  Reporter?  • 

*** 

Host  folks  have  been  brought  up  on  this  old  idea  that  we  should 
lay  aside  something  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day.    Ivlany  of  us  never  do  it. 
We  t?ke  a  chance  on  all  the  days  being  sunny  days.    Then  som.e  of  us  lay 
aside  a  little  something;  but  when  it  rains,  it  pours.     We  don't  lay  aside 
enough. 

That  is  the  way  it  has  been  with  a  lot  of  farmers'  co-ops.  But 
from  vil-.at  Mr.  J.  E.  Wells,  Jr.,  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  tells  me  the  really  successful  farmers'  associations 
have  generally  been  those  which  had  a  good,  sound  reserve  policy.  They 
have  ke-pt  enough  in  reserve  funds  to  tide  them  through  the  rough  weather. 

In  the  past,  a  number  of  farmers'  organizations  have  come  to  grief 
because  they  have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  with  the  management  and  members 
trusting  that  nothing  unforseen  vras  going  to  happen.    That  has  occurred, 
Mr,  Wells  tells?  ane,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  associations  of  the  pooling 
type. 

Often,  they  have  paid  back  everything  to  the  members  at  the  end  of 
the  season  and  then  borroY/ed  money  to  run  on  until  returns  from  the  next 
crop  begin    to  come  in,  counting  on  paying  out  of  them.    But  delays  or  an 
unusually  big  crop  may  run  up  expenses;  may  take  more  than  the  management 
counted  on.    Mr.  Wells  says  an  association  of  that  kind  needs  enough  capital 
to  pay  their  own  operating  expenses  for  at  least  one  year. 

Co— ops  which  maice  a  fixed  charge  for  their  services,  must  estimate 
what  the  season's  operations  are  going  to  cost,  and  figure  accurately  ^flo-u^R/"^ 
to  come  out  even,  but  to  create  a  reserve.     When  the  chief  items  of  expense  . 
are  salaries,  rent,  and  the  like,  lAr.  Wells  figures  that  the  co-dp  should 
have  a  reserve  account  equal  to  at  least  one  year's  operating  expense. 

Uqw,  the  Southern  Rice  Growers  Association  was  a  co-op  which  had  a 
nice  reserve  of  some  $50,000  at  one  time.     That  looked  like  a  pretty  plum 
to  a  lot  of  the  grower  members.    They  couldn't  see  why  that  $50,000  should- 
n't be  divided  out  among  them,  as  a  refund.    The  board  of  directors  were 
caught  betv;een  their  desire  to  satisfy  the  members  and  their  wish  to  keep 
a  substantial  reserve  for  emergencies.     They  decided  to  please  the  members  and 
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take  a  chance, 

T:'ell,  when  the  financial  storm  came  and  "beat  against  that  organiza- 
tion, it  vrent  down.     Tlie  management  didn't  have  enoiigh  to  pay  off  the  hands. 
Several  of  the  employees  sued  the  co-op  for  "back  wages  and  forced  it  into 
"bankrixptcy.    If  they  had  kept  a  year's  expenses  in  reserve,  they  wotild  have 
dodgod  that. 

Mr.  Wells  points'^axlt  that  keeping  that  proper  poise  or  "balance  be- 
tween returns  to  the  growers  and  reserves  is  one  of  the  "biggest  pro"blems 
the  directors  have. 

He  s-uggests  that  the  hest  thing  to  do  is  to  play  safe.     If  it  is 
a  question  "between  the  members  and  the  association  "better  make  a  mistake 
on  the  side  of  conservation  in  estimating  the  needs  of  the  association  and 
keep  a  little  more  in  reserve, 

Memhers  shoiiLd  remem"ber,  Mr.  Wells'  says,  that  the  raemhers  are  the 
association  and  the  association  is  the  members.     The  mem"bers  can  best  be 
served  by  making  the  association  secure.    It  is  always  a  temptation  for 
the  directors  to  please  the  members  with  liberal  returns  to  them.    But  too 
lax  a  policy  of  estimating  the  probable  liabilities  of  the  co-op,  may,  and, 
often  has,  brought  financial  disaster, 

TTl^en  a  co-op  is  going  into  new  business  or  tc^king  on  some  new  service 
it  is  always  well,  Mr.  Wells  holds,  to  set  aside  an  extra  reserve  to  toke 
care  of  any  contingency  which  may  come  up,  but  which  can  not  be  foreseen. 

Often  the  management  gets  very  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of 
some  new  scheme  before  they  know  all  the  pitfalls  and  risks  they  are  likely 
to  run  across.    The  reserves  should  be  provided  not  only  to  take  caxe  of  any 
e3q)enses  which  conservative  Judgiaeiit'.  would  indicate  may  come  up,  but  an 
additional  factor  of  safety  needs  to  be  provided  for.    The  co-op  should  pro- 
tect itself  even  against  errors  in  conservative  judg«nent',  ■  Ivlr.  Wells  says. 

Then  besides  the  reserves  to  take  care  of  unexpected  or  unforeseen 
contingencies,  reserves  are  also  needed  to  take  care  of  the  general  de- 
preciation of  buildings,  machinery,  and  the  like.    From  the  day  the  busi- 
ness is  set  up,  such  things  gradually  wear  out  or  become  obsolete.  Some- 
thing must  be  set  aside  to  take  care  of  these  losses.    The  reserves  should 
be  kept  in  such  form  that  they  will  be  readily  available  for  the  use  for 
which  they  are  set  aside. 

Often  co-opsare  faced  with  the  chance  to  go  SffB8/new  line  or  branch 
of  marketing  service.    Many  such  ventures,  Mr.  Wells  cautions,  entail  hazard 
which  may  impair  the  very  life  of  the  organiization, 

ITo  association^  he  says,  should  go  into  such  ventures  without  taking 
thoro-ugh  stock  of  the  risks  it  runs.     If  the  risks  are  greater  than  the 
financial  ability  of  the  association  to  carry  them  on,  or  if  their  operation 
would  impair  the  reserves  or  capital  already  provided  in  the  association  for 
legitimate  operations,  the  co-op  should  stay  out  of  the  new  ventures  -until 
it  has  acquired  enough  reserve  or  adequate  capital. 
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Going  into  a  hazardous  "business,  knowing  in  advance  that  you  are 
taking  big  chances,  without  providing  for  "big  enough  reserves  not  only  to 
take  care  of  the  operation  of  the  new  venture  "but  for  possible  losses, 
cannot  "be  justified  in  any  organization,  Mr,  TTells  declared  and  added  that 
that  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  a  farmers'  cooperative  marketing 
association, 

A  co-op  should  soialyze  its  business  in  all  its  branches  in  order 
to  find  out  v;hat  reserves  are  needed  to  protect  every  phase  of  probable 
loss.     Some  losses  are  certain.    Others  are  uncertain  in  ajnount  but  in- 
herent in  every  business.    Reserves  should  be  established  to  take  care  of 
such  contingencies. 

Co-ops  now  being  formed  are  taking  these  things  into  consideration 
more  than  ever  before.  They  are  getting  started  on  a  sounder  basis  than 
has  been  the  case  ill  many  co-ops  organized  in  the  past.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Wells  holds,  instead  of  being  mere  fair-weather  associations,  the  soundly 
financed  co-ops  will  be  in  a  position  to  render  their  members  the  maximum 
service  in  spite  of  temporary  changes  or  reversed  which  may  come, 

AlTNOlIKfCEI£SlTT;    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  reported  an  inter- 
view with  Ivlr,  J.  E.  Wells,  Jr.,  of  the  cooperative  marketing  division  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board.    This  is  one  of    a  series  of  programs  presented 

by  Station  ^through  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
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^^c-    YOUR  FA3I-.I  35rORTgR  AT  WASHII7GT0IT  Friday,  March  97^0 -  -  - ,  -  

ITOT  FOR  PIBLIGATIOI-T 

Speaking  Tiue;     10  Minutes. 

Dairy  Interview  llo.  26:     ST0RI5S  FROI:;  C07/-TSSTBTG  FIGURES 

AITiTOUiigFlu^ITT:    At  this  tine  Your  Fai-m  Reporter  at  Washington  t rings  you 
stories  from  the  Book  of  101  Tahles.    He's  l)een  chatting  this  week  with 
Dr.  J.  Co  McDowell,  veteran  dairyman  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    And  whenever  he  chats  with  Dr.  McDowell  he  "brings  us  interest- 
ing stories  of  the  doings  of  dair;^Tiien  and  dairy  cows.    All  right,  Hr. 
Reporter,  once  upon  a  time  what? 
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Have  I  told  you  about  the  Sook  of  101  Tables?     It's  a  big  olack 
notebook  looks  ordinary  from  the  outside  hut  inside  it's  really  extra- 
ordinary.    In  it  you  find  tables  of  figures  on  alraost  ar^thing  you  Want 
to  knov/  e.oout  dairy  cows; 

Act-u£i.lly  it  contains  about  150  tacles  no'./,  and  it  may  not  he  long 
until  it  will  he  the  Book  of  a  Thousand  Tahles. 


As  most  of  you  knov;  alreadj^  Dr.  McDowell  is  in  charge  of  dairy  herd 
improvement  v/ork  of  the  Department  of  Agricult-iare.     Dairy  H^erd  Improvement 
associations  all  over  the  United  States  sent  him  reports  regularly,  and 
that's  v/here  he  gets  most  of  his  figures. 

I  sat  down  across  the  table  from  him  and  th"umhed  through  this  extra- 
ordinary notehook.    Right  away  I  find  one  table  that  speaics  for  itself — 
it  speal.cs  a  sort  of  thunib-nail  historj''  of  cow-testing  the  world  over. 

It  seems  that  the  first  genuine  cow-testing  associations  grev;  up  in 
Denmark,  hack  35  years  ago  in  1895.     C-ermany  and  S'vveden  joined  the  procession 
almost  immediately,  hut  the  United  States  waited  11  years,  until  1S06. 
England  waited  until  1914,  the  year  of  the  World  War, 

I  note  from  this  table  that  Deimark  is  still  ahead  of  us  in  many  respect; 
For  instance  31,3  per  cent  of  all  dairy  cows  in  Denmark  are  tested  while 
only  2,3  per  cent  of  our  dairy  cows  are  on  test.     In  fact,  most  countries 
are  ahead  of  the  United  States  on  this  score.     T^venty  per  cent  of  the  dairy 
cows  in  Holland  are  tested;  15,8  per  cent  in  Scotland,  11  per  cent  in  Sv;eden; 
9.8  per  cent  in  Geimany.     Only  France  and  Belgium  have  a  smaller  percentage 
than  our  2,3. 

And  considering  the  cows  on  test  924,000  in  Germany,  473,000  in 

Derimark  and  465,000  in  the  United  States  both  Germany  and  Denmark  lead  the 
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United  States  in  average  milk  production.    Denmark's  avera£;e  cow  producss 

in  one  year  7,509  poiinds  of  milk,  Germany's  7782  pounds  and  ours  7464  po\jJids. 

However,  the  United  States  leads  the  world  in  average  tutterfat 
production  of  tested  cows.     The  465,000  cows  in  our  dairy  herd  improverisnt 
associations  averaged  295  pounds  in  1928,  which  is  14  pounds  above  Demiark' s 
average  and  41  pounds  above  Germany' s. 

Of  course  that's  Just  for  cows  that  are  tested.    Talking  average  pro- 
duction of  all  cows,  on  which  we  have  no  ej;act  figures,  v/e'd  probably  drop 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  class,  since  so  few  of  our  cows  are  tested. 

I-Tow  here  is  a  VERY  interesting  table.     If  we  get  a  surplus  of  daii-y 
proiucts  in  this  coimtr;^  this  table  would  show  us  just  how  much  culling  we'd 
have  to  do  to  bring  production  dovm  to  the  required  point. 

The  fig-ures  are  from  the  1929  records  of  dairj^  herd  improvement 
associations.    Dr.  McDowell  took  all  the  average  herds,  that  is  herds 
averaging  between  150  and  199  pounds. 

ITow  when  you  cull  out  the  lowest-producing  1  per  cent  of  j^our  cows, 
these  lig'ores  show  that  you  don' t  cut  out  nearly  1  per  cent  of  your  pro- 
duction.    In  fact  you  cut  production  only  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  \Pnen 
you  cut  out  the  lowest  2  per  cent  you  reduce  total  production  only  65 
h\indredths  of  1  per  cent.     Cut  out  the  lowest  10  per  cent  and  you  cut  pro- 
duction only  5.1  per  cent.    And  taking  out  20  per  cent  of  the  cows  at  the 
bottom  cuts  the  total  millc  and  butterfat  supply  only  12.3  per  cent. 

How  Dr.  McDoY'fell  has  figured  out  what  this  means  on  the  basis  of 
the  country's  total  supply.    We'll  say  all  dairymen  cull  out  the  lov/est  1 
per  cent  of  their  cows.    He's  figured  out  that  this  would  be  almost  exactly 
the  equivalent  of  1  days'  supply  for  the  United  States.    Cutting  out  the 
lowest  2  per  cent  would  take  away  the  supply  of  2.4  days;  cutting  10  per 
cent,  19  days,  and  20  per  cent  more  than  45  days. 

In  explaining  this  table  Dr.  McDowell  made  a  remark  that  I  noted 
down  and  underlined,     "You  can  safely  say,  "he  declared,"  that  we  could 
cull  out  the  lowest-producing  one-third  of  our  covits  and  still  lose  very 
few,  if  any,  profitable  cows.'    We  lose  money  now  on  the  lower  third.  The 
second  third  Just  about  plays  even.    And  practically  all  our  profits  come 
from  the  top  third." 

"l?ow  here's  a  table,"  he  went  on  leafing  through  the  book,"  that 
shows  the  effect  of  culling  the  lowest  10  per  cent.     This  table  takes  the 
1929  records  of  2,149  cows.     Their  butterfat  average  v/as  187  pounds  and  the 
avera-ge  of  the  10  per  cent  culled  was  96  pounds,     Th^e  cows  making  up  this 
10  per  cent  returned  an  annual  income  over  feed  cost  of  $25  per  cow." 

Any  dairyman  knows  that  $25  a  year  will  hardly  cover  overhead  costs, 
and  costs  of  labor.     So  the  returns  from  these  cows  would  have  to  go  down 
in  red  irik. 
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Tliose  figures  were  for  ^^-rade  dairy  cattle  tut  the  same  thing  holds 
true  of  purecreds,  according  to  Dr.  McDowell,     The  records  of  purehred  cov/s 
show  that  if  dairymen  culled  out  the  lowest  10  per  cent  they  would  increase 
the  average  butterfat  production  of  the  cows  in  their  herds  "by  approximately 
20  po"UJids  per  cow.     They  woiild  increase  income  over  feed  cost  "by  approxii-iately 
$10  per  cow, 

Tliey  would  be  culling  out  cows  whose  average  production  is  aro'ojid  17  0 
pounds  of  Dutterfat  a  year  and  whose  income  over  cost  of  feed  is  around  Jp50. 
And,  as  Ilr.  i.icDowell  says,  it  takes  a  vivid  imagination  to  see  any  profit  in 
providiiig  a  cow  with  a  wanvi  stable  and  milking  her  tv;o  or  three  times  a  day, 
in  addition  to  other  labor  for  $50  a  year. 

So  even  in  purebred  herds  we  could  profit  by  culling  out  the  lo'.vest 
10  per  cent,  at  least. 

Spealcing  of  purebreds  and  grades,  here's  a  table  on  the  1928  records 
of  purebred  and  grade  dairy  cov/s  of  all  ages,  nearly  37,000  purebreds  and 
almost  75,000  grades. 

According  to  the  complete  figures  the  purebreds  topped  the  grade  in 
milk  iDroduction  by  782  pounds  per  cow,  or  10.5  per  cent.    And  in  butter 
fat  by  26  pounds  per  cow,  or  9  per  cent.    Purebreds  returned  $16  more  per 
cow  income  over  feed  cost  than  grades,  a  difference  of  14.7  per  cent. 

Sometime  soon  I'm  going  back  and  look  through  the  Book  of  a  Hundred 
and  One  Tobies,  when  I  can  stay  longer.    And  then  I'll  bring  you  some  nore 
of  Dr.  !,iCDov/ell' s  stories.     In  the  meantime,  remember  what  he  said  about 
culling:    That  we  may  cull  out  a.t  least  the  lowest  10  per  cent,  and  probably 
a  good  deal  more  thati  that,  without  losing  a  single  profitable  cov/, 

— oOo— 

AITHOUITC^i.SlTT;    Your  ?arm  Reporter  at  ?/ashington  has  just  brought  you  his 
regular  Friday  report  to  dairy  farmers.    For  further  information  alono;  the 
line  of  today's  report  you  might  write  him  for  the  bulletin  on  "Dairy  I-icrd 

Improvement,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  IIo.  1532-F.    Address  him  in  care  of  Station  

or  in  care  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 


YOUR  KSP0RT7.H  AT  WASHINGTON  Monday,  March  17,  1930 


ITOT  ?0R  PUBLICATION 

Spea'ring  Tirae:     10  minutes  All  Regions 

H017  TO  TAKE  CAEE  OF  PAHIvl  HARNESS  AND  LEATHER 

OPENING  ANNOUNCEMENT:     Leather  is  good  or  it's  oad,  depending  first,  on 
what  kind  of  leather  it  is;  and  second,  on  what  kind  of  care  and  treatment 
it  receives  while  in  service  or  storag;e.    Yoior  Farm  Reporter  has  just  had 
a  talk  with  Uncle  Sam's  leather  experts.     They  told  him  how  to  select  good 
leather,  and  tl-f^'?i /to  take  care  of  it.    Your  Reporter  is  going  to  give  us 
some  of  the  high  points  in  that  interview  at  this  time  in  his  regular  Re- 
porter program  which  comes  to  you  from  this  station  every  week  day,  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  throijgh  the  coopers,tion  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 

9|t  »^  }|<  :(c  9|C 

A  linesman  nimhly  spiked  his  way  up  a  telephone  pole.     Then  with 
careful  hajids  he  snapped  his  leather  safety  "belt  around  the  pole  and  hegan 
splicing  a  broken  wire.     Without  v/arning  his  leather  "belt  "broke  and  he  fell 
"backwards  to  the  ground  iDreaking  his  collarbone  and  fractiiring  one  arm. 

TI'iO  leather  safetj^  belt  was  fairly  new  of  heavy  construction  and 
well-ma,de  ajid  apparently  in  good  condition.     The  telephone  company  ?/as  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  it  should  have  broken  so  easily  and  without  the 
slightest  \7arning.     The  pieces  of  this  broken  belt  were  mailed  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Chemistry;-  and  Soils  with  the  request  that  a  chemical  ex- 
amination be  made  to  try  to  ascertain  v/hy  it  broke  so  easily  v;hile  apparent*- 
ly  in  the  pixik  of  condition. 

Mr,  R.  W,  Frey,  one  of  Uncle  Saiii's  leather  chemist  investigators 
found  that  the  safety  belt  broke  because  it  had  been  burned  while  wet,  as 
by  leaning  with  it  against  a  hot  pipe  or  stove  while  getting  warm.  Fet 
leather  burns  readily;  much  more  so  than  dry  leather.    A  tempe rapture  but 
slightly  hotter  than  the  hand  can  stand  will  injure  wet  leather.     The  break- 
ing of  this  particular  leather  belt  was  not  the  fault  of  the  belt,  but  the 
result  of  abuse, 

I  asked  Mr,  Frey  if  leather  goods  were  generally  abused,  and  he 
replied- that  they  were.    He  said  that  leather  will  give  good  service  when 
properly  tanned,  and  properly  cared  for  during  use. 

Mr.  Frey  has  been  in  Uncle  Sam's  chemical  service  for  16  years  and 
during  that  tirae  he  has  gathered  a  lot  of  information  about  harness  and 
all  kinds  of  leather  goods. 
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Here  is  what  he  said  a'cout  selecting  farm  harness,  or  harness  for  any 
purpose,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.     "The  life  of  a  harness  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  its  q-aality  and  workmanship,  and  the  care  that  it  receives." 

Harness  that  is  too' .heavy  for  the  work  is  more  economical  than  harness 
that  is  too  light.     In  the  selection  of  farm  harness  pay  special  attention 
to  the  lines,  hreeching,  holdhack  straps,  tugs  or  traces,  helly  hands,  and 
yoke  straps.    Tnese  shotdd  he  sufficiently  strong  and  heavy  enough  for  the 
work  required.     Weak  tugs  and  weak  straps  will  not  stand  up  under  heavy 
work,  neither  can  a  runaway  team  he  stopped  with,  weak  lines. 

"In  selecting  harness,  examine  the  leather  carefully  to  see  that  it 
has  no  cuts,  holes,  brands,  thin  places,  soft  spots,  or  other  physical  imr- 
perfections  that  impair  its  strength.    Hew  harness  leather  that  shows  cra,cks 
on  the  grain  side  when  it  is  sharply  hent  is  practically  WORTHLESS,  and  the 
presence  of  cracks  in  old  harness  shows  that  it  is  deteriorating.  Harness 
leather  should  he  pliahle,  not  stiff.     It  should  not  feel  harsh  and  dry. 
It  should  contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent  grease,  for  protection,  preservation, 
and  strength." 

Sewing  is  an  iiiiportant  part  of  harness,  so  I  asked  Mr,  Frey  to  tell 
me  ah  out  that, 

"Sewing,"  he  said,  "should  he  consistent  with  the  weight  and  tjrpe 
of  the  harness.     It  should  he  done  with  sufficiently  heavy  thread  and 
sufficient  rows  of  stitches  to  stand  the  strain.     The  needle  holes  especial- 
ly should  not  he  so  large  and  so  close  together  that  the  thread  will  readily 
cut  through  the  leather.     The  riveting  and  fastening  of  huckles,  rings, 
snaps,  and  other  metal  parts  should  he  secure,  so  that  they  will  reajain 
solidly  in  place," 

!Text  I  asked  llr.  Frey  to  tell  me  ah  out  taking  care  of  harness,  and 
th.is  is  the  way  he  opened  -up  on  that  suhject: 

"ITeglect  of  harness  is  costly^    Breaks  and  rips  should  he  promptly 
and  properly  repaired.    Makeshift  johs  are  hut  terapora-ry  and  go  from  had  to 
worse.    Harness  should  he  kept  clean,  especially  the  leather  parts,  which 
should  he  WASHED  AKD  OILED  FROM  TWO  TO  FOUR  TIIvES  A  YEAR,  depending  upon 
the  conditions  of  use.     The  useful  life  of  harness  can  he  douhled  and 
quadrupled  hy  such  treatment." 

When  you  douhle  the  life  of  harness  the  cost  is  cut  in  t^ro.  Some 
farmers  hy  taking  good  care  of  their  harness  get  excellent  service  from  a 
set  of  harness  for  25  years  or  longer.    Harness  on  many  other  farms  lasts 
only  from  3  to  ^  years  . 

Just  suppose  a  farmer  h-u;^^s  a  set  of  harness  for  his  two  horses  toc.ay. 
By  way  of  co':.Tparison  ke'll  say  the  set  is  valued  at  $75.     If  the  harness 
lasts  5  years  the  cost  per  year  will  he  $15.    How  if  hy  taking  hotter  care 

of  this  set  of  harness,  it  is  made  to  last  25  years,  then  the  harness 

cost  decreases  from  $15  per  year  to  $3  per  year. 

iv'Ir,  Frey's  information  was  rapidly  taking  a  very  practical  turn,  so 
I  asked  him  to  tell  you  radio  listeners  just  how  to  grea,se  and  oil  harness. 
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Here's  bis  answer: 

"Clean  the  harness  with  luke-warm  v/ater  and  a  neutral  soap,  such 
as  Castile  or  white  toilet  soap,  \ising  a  sponge  or  fairly  stiff  "brush* 
Scrape  off  calces  or  hardened  grease  or  foreign  matter  with  a  dull  loiife. 
Rinse  in  clean,  warm  water,  and  hang  the  ha,rness  in  a  warm  room  until  it  is 
no  longer  wet,  hut  is  still  damp.    Then  oil  the  harness  and  leave  it  in  a 
warm  T.'lace  for  24  hours  "before  using  it.    Harness  should  he  oiled  or  greased 
while  still  danip;  otherwise  it  may  ahsorh  so  much  oil  or  grease  tha.t  it  will 
pull  out  of  shape  or  will  "become  so  greasy  that  it  will  take  up  sand  and 
grit,  there"by  injuring  the  leather  as  well  as  spoiling  its  appearance*  Har- 
ness should  never  look  or  feel  greasy.^ 

In  ray  final  question  I  asked  Mr.  Frey  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  grease 
and  oil  to  use  in  taking  care  of  the  harness.    This  is  what  he  said; 

"Ueat ' s-f oot  oil  or  castor  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  these  with  v/ool  grease, 
is  a  good  dressing  for  driving  harness.    For  heavy  ha,rness  a  mixture  of  tallow 
and  cod  oil,  neat's-foot  oil  and  tallow,  or  any  or  all  of  these  with  wool 
grease,  in  a  rpo-sta^of  a"bout  the  consistency  of  hutter,  is  beneficial. 
Apply  the  grease  lightly  to  driving  harness  and  literally  to  work  harness. 
Ruh  the  oil  or  grease,  TOrm  to  the  hand,  thoroughly  into  the  leather  while 
it  is  still  daurp  from  washing.    After  the  harness  has  hung  in  a  warm  -place 
over  night  remove  with  a  clenji,  dry  cloth  any  oil  that  the  leather  has  not 
ahsorhed." 

I  had  hoped  to  tell  you  something  a"bout  leather  helting  and  other 
kinds  of  farm  harness,  hut  ray  time  will  not  permit  a  fiirther  discussion  of 
the  suhject  now. 

In  conclusion  I  v;ant  to  suggest  that  yoti  harness  users  write  this 
station  for  a  copy  of  Yearhook  Separate  No.  1034-1.    This  leaflet  takes  up 
the  selection,  care  and  treatment  of  leather  harness  in  a  practical  manner. 

Now  for  you  radio  listeners  who  use  leather  helting,  you'll  find  a  lot 
of  practical  information  on  selecting,  care  and  treatment  of  leather  helts 
for  po?/er  transmission  in  Yearhook  Separate  lTo.l033-Y. 

Now  for  lawyers,  hankers,  doctors,  school  teachers,  preachers,  stock 

market  investors,  and  all  the  rest  of  you  radio  listeners,  you'll  no  douht 

he  interested  in  a  new  hulletin  entitled  "L3ATH3R  SHOES."    It's  Farmers* 
Bulletin  No.l523-F,  and  free  for  the  asking. 

At  this  time  next  Monday  I'll  he  hack  with  youj^ain,  and  at  that  time 
we'll  talk- ah out  taking  care  of  farm  machinery. 

CLOSING  ANITOUNCEIvENT:     You  have  just  listened  to  the  regular  Farm  Reporter 
program  which  comes  to  you  every  week  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  thro-ugh 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  Reporter 
mentioned  "LEATHER  SHOES,"  which  is  the  title  of  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 1523-1', 
Yearhook  Separates  Ng,1033-Y,  on  "LEATHER  BELTING,"  and  1034-Y,  on  "SELECTION 
CARS  AND  TRSATIvEIIT  OF  imk  HARNESS."     Write  this  station  for  free  copies  of 
any  of  these  puhlicat  ions. 
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(Regions  3,  4,  and  5) 


Crops  and  Soils  Interview  No.  27:    rarm  G-rain  Storage 

ANNOUNCEIiENT:  Yoixr  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  heen  to  see  Mr. 
E.  G.  Boerner,  grain  specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricult-ure,  Btireau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  about  farm  grain  storage. 

He  is  now  ready  to  make  his  report;  All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  we 

are  all  ready.'-  

It  is  very  plain  why  we  hear  more  ahout  farm  storage  of  grain  than 
we  used  to  hear.  There  are  two  main  reasons.  One  is  the  combine.  The 
other  is  the  paying  of  premiuns  for  high-protein  wheat. 

These  two  things,  Mr,  E.  G.  Boerner,  of  the  Grain  Division  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, tells  me,  have  emphasized  the  need  of  more  farm  storage  of  grain. 
As  some  of  you  know  from  experience,  when  there  is  a  jam  in  the  grain  mar^ 
ket,  we  often  need  more  storage  and  need  it  "badly. 

Of  course,  it  is  up  to  every  farmer  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
he  will  store  grain  on  his  farm  or  how  much  of  his  grain  he  will  store 
on  his  farm. 

But,  as  Mr.  Boerner  pointsout,  nowdays  the  combine  is  being  used 
more  and  more  for  harvesting  small  grains.    Most  of  the  grain  in  any  one 
section  is  ready  for  harvest  with  the  combine  about  the  same  time.  As 
a  result,  a  large  volune  of  grain  is  being  threshed  in  a  short  time  and 
rushed  to  market. 

That  puts  a  big  strain  on  the  railroads  and  country  elevators. 

It  taxes  them  to  capacity  and  beyond  to  handle  it.    Many  of  the 
country  elevators  will  pay  for  wheat,  for  instance,  according  to  the 
amount  of  protein  in  it;  when  they  can.    But  during  the  rush  season,  they 
canH  do  it  very  easily.     It  is  usually  impossible  for  them  to  bin  the 
wheat  according  to  its  protein,  or  to  condition,  or  clean,  or  mix  the 
grain  to  the  best  advantage  as  fast  as  it  is  received  from  the  farms  and 
shipped  to  the  terminal  markets* 

For  that  reason,  it  often  pays  the  farmer  to  store  the  grain  at 
home  until  the  elevators  are  in  a  better  p*»sition  to  handle  it  according 
to  protein,  so  as  to  get  the  premi-am;  if  he  has  wheat  th^t  v/ill  bring  the 
special  price.    He  can  fine  that  out  by  testing  on  the  farm,  before  he 
starts  to  move  it. 


Of  course,  if  you  donH  haul  the  grain  to  the  local  elevator  or  the 
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mill  right  away,  you  have  to  put  it  someT/here.  If  you  just  pile ^  it  any- 
where, you  are  going  to  lose  a  lot  from  weather  dojno^e  and  the  like.  If 
you  pile  it  on  the  ground,  you  will  get  gravel  and  dirt  in  the  grain,  so 
that  when  it  gets  to  market  it  will  sell  as  sarr^ile  grade  at  a  whole  lot 
less  than  clean  grain  would  have  "brought.  Yes,  Mr.  Boerner  insists  that 
it  is  "best  to  use  properly  built  grain  "bins. 

"They  cost  money  to  huild?"  I  suggested. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "there  are  some  espenses  to  storing  on 
the  farm.    But  there  are  some  decided  advantages,  too." 

"lhat  are  those  advantages  —  and  disadvantages?"  I  asked  him. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "the  chief  advantage  lies  in  giving  you  a 
chance  to  market  your  grain  —  the  some  grain  you  grow  —  at  a  time  when 
you  think  the  market  is  at  its  highest  point." 

Farm  storage  of  grain  makes  for  this  "orderly  marketing"  we  hear 
so  much  ahout  these  days.     It  keeps  down  car  shortages  and  embargoes. 
And,  if  that  doesn't  come  ne^.r  eno-ugh  home  to  you,  storage  on  the  farm 
reduces  labor  costs,  and  permits  the  drying  of  dairip  grain  and  permits 
marketing  grain  v/hen  the  premim  prices  are  favorable. 

The  chief  costs  are  the  cost  of  the  original  bin  and  storage 
facilities.    That  is  a  cost  that  in  the  long  r-on  is  spread  out  over  a 
n-umber  of  years.    And,  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  grain  is 
stored  in  elevators  and  at  tejnminal  markets,  there  are  considerable  stor- 
age costs  that  must  be  paid  by  somebody. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  expense  of  storing  on  the  fam;  there  is  a 

certain  amount  of  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  investment  you  have  to 

take  into  consideration.    Then  there  is  interest  on  the  value  of  the 

grain  during  such  time  as  it  is  held  and  a  small  shrinkage  in  weight. 
Then  there  is  the  added  expense  of  binning  and  re-loading. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Boerner  says  that  if  your  fam  is  located 
at  some  distance  from  your  local  market,  it  v/ill  take  less  help  to  move 
the  ^rain  from  the  combine  or  threshing  machine  to  the  farm  bin  than  it 
takes  to  haul  the  grain  direct  to  the  local  market.    With  a  lot  of  you 
that  "help"  means  hired  help.     Often  one  truck  or  one  team  and  driver 
can  haul  your  grain  from  your  combine  to  your  farm  storage  bins,  when  it 
would  take  two  or  more  trucks  or  teams  and  men  to  haul  the  stuff  to  market 
as  fast  as  it  is  threshed. 

That^s  true  in  the  case  of  the  threshing  machine  as  well  as  the 
combine.    It  usually  takes  fewer  men  and  trucks  or  teams  to  get  the  grain 
to  the  farm  storage  than  it  does  to  haul  it  to  the  elevator.     If  you  put 
your  grain  in  storage  on  your  own  place,  you  can  later  harO.  it  to  your 
local  market  yourself  and  so  save  the  extra  expense  of  hiring 
tiTLcks  and  help. 

Another  thing,  farm  storage  gives  you  a  chance  to  clean  the  grain 
on  the  farm.    You  can  keep  the  doclcage  and  other  foreign  material  you 
get  out  of  the  grain  on  the  farm.    Then  you  wonH  have  to  pay  for  haixL- 
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ing  stuff  to  market  that  will  just  "bring  dovm  the  price  if  you  leave  it  in. 

Mr.  Boerner  says  that  very  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  other 
grains  arrive  at  the  terminal  markets  each  year  in  a  cool  condition,  "but 
fail  to  meet  the  requirements  for  top  grades  on  account  of  too  much  mois-%- 
ure.    And,  in  addition,  a  lot  of  high-moisture  grain  gets  to  market  in 
a  musty,  sour,  or  heated  condition.    Such  grain  takes  a  discount  when  it 
is  sold.  / 

Too  much  moisture  in  the  grain  is  the  result  of  combining  or 
threshing  while  the  grain  is  damp.    Often  that  can  he  avoided  by  waiting 
until  the  grain  is  dry.    But  sometimes,  there  is  so  much  rain  or  stormy 
weather,  you  can  not  v;ait  until  the  grain  is  thoroughly  dry  before  start^irg 
If  the  grain  contains  only  a  little  too  much  moisture,  it  can  be  dried  in 
f-UTii  storage  bins  built  with  ventilators  spaced  fairly  closely  together. 

And,  by  the  way,  Mr,  Boerner  h^s  prepared  a  paper  which  gives  some 
suggestions  for  building  various  kinds  of  fajrm  grain  storage  bins,  includ- 
ing ventilated  wheat  bins.     Tiat  paper  also  points  out  the  advantages  of 
farm  storage  we  have  mentioned  as  welll  as  others.    You  can  get  it  free 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Just  aslc  for  Leaflet  No.  46-L 
on  "Earm  Grain  Storage." 

By  storing  on  your  farm,  you  have  a  chance  to  sell  when  you  think 
the  time  is  ripe  to  sell.    You  can  study  the  supply  and  demand  conditions, 
you  can  observe  the  price  trends,  and  then  ®11  your  grain  on  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  favorable  market.     That,  Mr.  Boerner,  points  out,  is 
particularly  important  in  years  of  big  crops  in  which  there  is  also  a  big 
carry-over  of  grain  from  previous  crops  in  store  in  elevators, 

Al^nTOUlTCEMEM:    That  publication;  mentioned  can  be  had  free  of  charge  either 
by  writing  to  this  Station^--;- —    or  by  VTriting  direct  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D,  C,  with  which  we  ca- 
operate  in  presenting  these  programs,    Aslc  for  the  leaflet  on  "Farm  Grain 
Storage."    It  is  Leaflet  Uo.^S-L. 
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(Regions  1  and  2) 

Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Nol  27T3:      The  Seed  Corn  Situation. 

AMOUNCEIffiNT:     Remera'ber  those  freezes  we  had  last  Fovember?     Well,  our 
farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  "brought  a  warning  to  us  from  the  corn 
specialist  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  those 
freezes  produced  a  serious  seed  corn  situation  in  the  here  and  now. 

If  you  expect  a  decent  crop  —  "but  I'll  lot  the  farm  reporter  tell 

you  -about  that —  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Reporter  


In  this  case,  I  might  well  mean  your  ears  of  corn  as  well  as 
your  listemers-in. 

Speaking  of  ears,  however,  Dr.  J.  R.  Holhert,  corn  specialist  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  suggests  to  me  that  htiman 
ears  and  corn  ears  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common;  they  are  hoth 
sometimes  damaged  hy  cold  weather.    But  all  ears  are  not  damaged  the  same. 

My  friends,  Ed  Smith  and  Bill  Hall  were  working  together  out- 
doors a  few  weeks  ago.-  ana  of  those  "bitter  cold  days.    Sd  got  his 

ears  frozen.    Bill's  were  not  hurt  at  all.    That's  the  way.  Dr.  Hol"bert 
tells  me,  it  is  with  ears  of  corn*     Some  strains  of  corn  may  have  their 
ears  entirely  killed  "by  the  cold.    Others  may  have  only  half  the  kernels 
killed.     Some  may  not  "be  hurt  at  all. 

That  kind  of  corn  that  hasn't  "been  hurt  at  all  is  the  kind  to  use 
for  seed  to  plant  this  year.    Of  course,  those  of  you  who  have  been  used 
to  artificially  drying  your  seed  corn  may  not  have  to  worry.    But  in 
many  sections.  Dr.  HollDert  says,  the  seed  corn  situation  this  year  is 
seriousl.    If  there  ever  was  a  time,  when  we  needed  to  test  our  seed  com 
it  is  now.    And  now  is  the  time  to  get  "busy  with  pur  testing. 

Ho  thinks  there  is  a  very  groat  likelihood  of  a  very  large  acre- 
age of  corn  "being  planted  to  inferior  seed.     In  many  sections,  the  seed 
corn  shortage  is  so  acute,  many  farmers  may  merely  ask  "Will  it  grow?" 
They  should  bear  in  mind  that  other  questions;     "And  how?" 

Some  of  you  have  good  seed.     Some  of  you  don't  have  seed.    A  lot 
of  you  can  get  good  seed,  in  your  locality.    But  some  of  us  are  going  to 
have  to  make  a  definite  ^arch  for  corn  seed  outside  our  locality. 


**** 


As  old  Mark  Antony  used  to  say,  "Lend  me  your  ears. 


It 


But  Mr.  Holbert  cautions  us  to  get  seed  adapted  to  our  soil  condi- 
tions.   Corn  grown  even  close  by  may  not  fit  our  farms.    As  a  rule.  Dr. 
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Holbert  tells  me,  corn  grown  on  the  more  productive  soil  is  apt  to  "be 
more  cold  resistant  and  sijggests  wo  try  to  use  seed  from  well-matured 
corn  groTOi  on  good  soil« 

He  says  there  are  no  doubt  first-rate  sources  of  corn  stipply 
dotted  all  over  the  corn  Bolt.     The  question  is  to  find  where  they  are. 
And  remember  even  when  a  germination  test  shows  that  the  corn  will  grov;, 
it  may  not  grow  so  well,  on  your  place  if  it  is  not  adapted  to  your  con- 
ditioiB  of  soil  or  the  length  of  your  growing  season.    Ho  thinks  many  of 
us  are  doomed  to  disappointment  when  we  harvest  the  crop,  if  we  fail  to 
take  these  things  into  consideration. 

Ee  especially  advised  against  using  two  or  tliree  year  old  corn 
for  seed.    As  some  of  us  know  from  experience  if  we  put  two  year  old 
seed  in  the  cold  ground,  it  will  be  dead.    That  will  mean  replanting^ 
And  who  wants  to  replajit?    It  is  poor  business,  if  you  can  get  around  it. 

"To  get  the  kind  of  seed  you  advise,"  I  complained,  "will  cost  us 

more?" 

"Well,"  Dr.  Holbert  replied,  "the  lowest  price  seed  is  not  always 
the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.     It  may  prove  the  most  expensive  when  it 
f nils  to  give  you  a  good  harvest  next  fall.    Althorigh  you  may  think  a 
bushel  of  good  seed  corn  costs  too  much,  one  bushel  of  seed  com  will 

plant  from  6  to  10  acres  that's  more  than  you  can  plant  from  any 

other  grain  crop  with  a  bushel  of  seed.     If  you  figure  by  the  acre  and 
the  probable  difference  in  yield  between  good  and  not-so-good  seed,  you 
will  see  it  will  pay  to  select  your  seed  with  care  even  if  it  does  cost 
more." 

"How  about  seed  treatment?"  I  asked. 

"Seed  treatment  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of  insurance  against  poor 
stands  following  bad  weather,"  he  replied.     "For  information  on  chemical 
dust  treatment  for  dent  seed  corn,  why  donH  you  write  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  its  Circular  Ho.  34-C.     Seed  treatment  may 
be  considered  first  aid  to  the  young  corn  plant.    However,  seed  treatment 
can  not  bring  to  life  corn  kernels  killed  by  the  cold.    The  first  thing 
you  need  is  a  germination  test." 

Tlaen  he  went  on  to  explain  that  in  order  to  get  a  preliminary  notion 
as  to  whether  our  seed  corn  has  been  killed  entirely  or  only  slightly  in- 
jtired,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  make  a  collection  of  about  500  kernels 
from  ears  selected  at  random  from  our  seed  corn.    A  germination  test 
will  tell  whether  those  samples  will  sprout;.  The  seed  injured  by  freezing 
cither  will  not  sprout  at  all  or  will  sprout  very  weakly.    If  you  donH 
know  how  to  make  such  a  test,  better  write  for  the  bulletin  on  germination 
tests.    Ask  for  Farmers'  Pulletin  No.  1176-F. 

Dead  seed  is,  of  course,  entirely  worthless  for  planting.  The 
seed  which  has  been  so  damaged  by  freezing  as  to  germinate  only  very  weak- 
ly, if  used  for  seed,  usually  produce  seedlings  that  are  very  susceptible 

to  disease  weak  and  spindly.     Such  corn  is  likely  to  be  si ow^-gr owing 

throTogh  the  season  and  produce  an  unsatisfactory  yield. 
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If  yovT  preliminary  test  shows  your  comis.dead,  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  some  good  seed  somewhere  else.    If  only  ahout  half  the 
kernels  germinate  weakly  or  not  all^  Dr.  Holliert  suggests  that  wc  work 
the  whole  seed  lot  very  caref-ully,  e  ar  hy  ear;  using  what  we  used  to 
cstll  the  old  jack-knife  test. 

That  is,  pull  out  several  kernels  with  a  knife  and  take  a  look 
at  the  germ.    If  the  germ  is  soft  and  discolored,  you  can  be  pretty 
certain  that  seed  wouldn't  grow  if  you  did  give  it  a  germination  test. 
If  four  to  eight  out  of  every  ten  ears  you  test  that  way  with  the  jack- 
knife  are  obviously  weak  and  questionable,  why  go  to  the  trouble  of  giving 
them  a  germination  test,  better  feed  that  corn  to  the  pigs. 

However,  don't  rely  too  much  on  the  jack-knife  test  in  a  year  like 
this.    Hhen  you  have  selected  ears  which  look  promising  as  seed  ears  give 
each  ear  an  individual  germination  test.     If  there  ever  was  a  year,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  part  of  the  Corn  Belt,  when  there  was  need  for 
germination  tests  by  the  community,  or  by  high  schools,  or  for  custom 
testing,  it  is  this  year. 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  improve  corn  to  pull  out  kernels  with  a 
jack-knife  or  to  put  it  on  a  germinator,  but  it  gives  you  a  little  idea 
as  to  v/hat ttjsS'-com  will  do.    As  Dr.  Holbert  says  your  first  aim  should 
be  to  get  corn  which  will  grow;  but  in  all  your  getting  get  seed  adapted 
to  growiiTg  in  your  locality,  to  your  soil,  to  your  corn  growing  season. 

AMOimCMlTT:     That  bulletin  on  the  germination  testing  of  seed  corn  is 
Farmers*  Bulletin  Ho.  1175-P  and  the  circular  on  chemical  dust  treatment 
for  dent  seed  corn  is  Circular  34-C.    Yhu  can  get  thisc'  publication,  free 

either  by  writing  to  this  Station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.C.  with  which 

this  Station   cooperates  in  presenting  these  reports  from  your 

farm  reporter  at  Washington, 
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Speaking;  Time;     10  Minutes 

Poultry  Interview  Uo.  27:  FSEDirG  AITD  3R00DIITG-  BABY  CHICKS 

A:r-'0UI''TC5IviEM' ;     Nov/  Station  presents  again  Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Washing- 
ton who  brings  you  today  his  weekly  report  on  poultry.     He's  "been  talking 
with  A,  R.  Lee  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  about  feeding  and  brood- 
ing baby  chicks.    And  he  brings  you  nov/  a  report  on  recont  developments 
along  those  lines.    All  right,  llr.  Reporter. 

*  s(c  *  *  *  *  stc 

A  lot  of  v/ater  has  r"an  under  a  lot  of  bridges  since  vfe  first  began 
to  feed  and  brood  baby  chicks.    But  there  weren't  many  important  changes 
until  a  comparatively  fev;  years  ago, 

"T/That  are  some  of  these  recont  changes?"     I  asked  Mr.  Leo. 

"Feeding  cod-liver  oil  is  one,"  he  pointed  out,"  and  I'd  be  in- 
clined to  say  it's  one  of  the  most  inrportant  ones,    ^e'vc  found  that  chicks 
raised  indoors  or  hatched  early  in  the  see.son  don't  got  enough  sunlight, 
and  cod-liver  oil  acts  as  a  good  substitute.     Of  course  when  the  chicks 
get  out  on  range  later  in  the  season  they  don't  need  oil  anymore," 

You're  all  well  acquainted  -vith  the  uses  of  cod-liver  oil.  But 
there's  another  change  maybe  all  of  you  aren't  so  fa:Tiiliar  with.     It  has 
come  still  more  recently,  and  it  has  come  as  the  result  of  feeding  investi- 
gations.    These  investigations  shov/  that  there's  no  good  reason  for  vvith- 
holding  feed  from  chicks  for  2  or  3  days  after  they're  hatched,     V/e  know 
now  that  chicks  fed    from  24  to  48  hours  after  hatching  make  better  growth 
than  if  yow  wait  until  they  are  50  to  72  hours  old. 

In  other  words  feed  chicks  as  soon  as  they  come  from  the  hatcherj/, 
Mr.  Lee  advises.     Or  if  you  hatch  them  yorarsslf,  leave  them  in  the  machine 
for  a.t  least  24  hours  after  heJtching  and.  then  feed  them  as  soon  as  you 
transfer  them  to  the  brooder. 

Mr,  Lee  remarked  that  scratch  or  chick  feed  isn't  fed  to  baby  chicks 
as  much  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,    Poultrj-men  are  now  starting  chicks  on 
mash,  which  is  fed  for  at  least  2  or  3  weeks  before  the  chick  feed  is  added, 

ITowadays  many  poultrymen  prefer  to  feed  mash  alone  even  longer  than 
two  or  three  weeks.    And  some  of  them  use  an  all-mash  system,    where  chicks 
a.re  raised  a.11  the  way  to  maturity  v/ithout  scratch  feed.,     I  gurss  there  are 
very  few  poultrjnnen  any  more  who  mix  their  own  chick  scratch  or  chick  grains. 
They  depend  on  commercial-ir.ixed  chick  feeds  unti!].  the  chicks  are  large  enougl" 
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to  eat  wheat  and  regular  cracked  corn.    As  to  rna,shes  'both  home  mixed  and 
commercial  mixed  are  pretty  coiTimonly  used. 

Another  development  is  the  growing  use  of  milh  in  the  chick  diet. 
?7e're  beginning  to  realize  how  val-'juble  milk  really  is,  and  almost  all 
chick  mashes  today  either  contain  milk,  or  else  milk  is  sra^lied  as  a. 
supplement  in  liquid  form,    Iviilk  in  the  chick  ration  gives  better  growth 
and  frequently  lessens  the  mortality. 

A  few  years  ago  you'll  remember  that  most  of  the  poultry  bulletins 
said  "Do  not  overfeed  your  chicks."  ^ell  vre've  lea,rnod  something  since 
then.     Nqw  they  say  to  provide  at  least  an  inch  oi  hopper  space  for  each 
chick  so  that  each  chick  can  get  all  the  feed  it  wants.    Mr.  Lee  points 
out  that  better  rations  and  better  management  have  largely  done  away  with 
the  danger  of  overfeeding  chicks. 

Somebody  vnrites  in  to  ask  if  hard-boiled  iiifortile  eggs  from  incu- 
bators make  good  chick  feed,  so  I  asked  Ivlr.  Lee  about  it. 

He  replied  that  they  do  make  good  feed,  with  one  provision.  And 
that  is  if  they're  kept  in  boiling  water  at  least  5  minutes  to  kill  disea,se 
germs  that  may  be  harmful  to  the  chicks. 

How  an  to  brooding.     Brooding  chicks  is  usually  considered  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  poultry  operations.    At  least  most  poultrymcn  seem 
to  think  so.     Laying  hens  will  stand  considerable  neglect  without  great 
injury,  but  one  day's  neglect  in  the  brooding  and  feeding  of  chicks  may 
ruin  the  entire  brood.     The  brooder  should  be  running  and  properly  regTila.ted 
at  least  two  days  before  the  chicks  arrive. 

i/Ir.  Leo  ge^vo  me  a  few  ideas  aoou'O  brooders  that   I'll  pass  on  to  you. 

First  he  es"oecially  emphasized  sanitation.     Kc  declares  that  sani- 
tation in  brooder  houses  is  even  more  important  than  sanitation  in  the 
Inying  houses,  and  you  know  hov/  importa.nt  it  is  there.     Clean  and  thoroughly 
disinfect  all    brooders  and  brooder  houses  before  you  put  chicks  in  them, 
he  advises. 

Kc  STjggests  also  that  you  put  up  a  wire  screen  about  a  foot  high, 
aronmd  and  about  a  foot  outside  the  brooder  to  keep  the  chicks  near  the  heat. 
A  temperature  af  about  95  degrees  just  inside  the  edge  of  the  hover  is  a 
good  terapcraturo  for  the  first  fcv/  weeks,  after  \7hich  it  can  be  gradually 
reduced. 

"How  about  the  heat  when  chicks  are  started  in  battery  brooders?"  I 

asked. 

"Start  at  the  same  temperature  but  gradually  lower  it  after  one  week, " 
he  replied.     "¥nere  chicks  are  started  in  battery  brooders  and  after  three 
weeks  are  put  in  colony  brooders,  they  have  to  be  taught  to  use  the  ne-v 
brooder.     Confine  the  chicks  around  the  brooder  until  thej-  learn  to  use  it 
for  warmth, 

"Chicks  can  get  away  from  heat  if  it's  too  warm,  but  they'll  crov'd.  and. 
suffer  if  heat  is  insufficient," 
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"Crowding  chicks  in  a  broodGr,"  he  v/ent  on,   "is  an  expensive  method 
of  "brooding.     You'll  usually  get  better  results  by  keeping  350  chicks  under 
a  500-chick  brooder,   instead  of  500  chicks. 

"Shavings,  sand  or  peat  moss  make  good  litters  for  the  brooder. 
And  to  keep  chicks  in  the  best  of  health,  change  the  litter  at  tlie  end  of  thi 
first  10  days  and  then  evry  ',;eek  thereafter, 

Mr.  Lee  is  often  asked  about  toe  picking,  which  as  every  poultryman 
knows  is  a  bad  fault  in  chicks,  especially  when  they're  brooded  in  large 
numbers.     This  fault  must  be  watched  carefully  or  serious  loss  may  result. 
Remove  chicks  i'Timediately  vvhich  arc  picked,  and  daub  the  picked  placed  with 
coal  tar  or  a  similar  product.  And  then  keep  them  out  of  the  pen  until  they 
have  stopped  bleeding. 

Kqw  to  prevent  toe  xoicking?    "Jell  Mr.  Lee  says  that  regularity  in 

feeding — plenty  of  feed  addition  of  green  feed  will  all  help  to  prevent 

it.    And  lastly,  DO  HOT  CROUD  chicks.     Crowding  is  one  of  the  big  causes  of 
toe  picking. 

If  you  want  more  information  on  brooding  and  feeding,  hero  arc  two 
bulletins  to  write  for.    One  is  entitled  "Incubation  and  Brooding  of  Chicks, 
and  the  number  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1538-5'.  The  other  is  "Feeding 
Chickens,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  l^o.  1541-F. 

AimOUUCSMEITT;     You  have  just  heard  YOUR  FARIvI  HEPORTZR  AT  I^ASHIITGTOII  present 
his  weekly  report  to  povJtry  raisjrs.     If  you  want  those  bulletins  write 

to  Yoiir  Reporter  in  care  of  Station  or  in  care  of  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture  at  Vfeshington,     I'll  repeat  the  titles  and  num- 
bers once  nore.    Here  they  are:   "Incubation  and  Brooding  of  Chicks,"  Farmers 
Bulletin  ITo.  1533-F;  and  "Feeding  Chickens,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  I'To.  1541-F. 
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Cooperation  Interview  Uo.  27:  The  Farmer  and  the  federal  Farra  Board. 

AMOUUCEMEUT :      Yotir  farm  reporter  at  Washington  is  now  ready  to 
report  to  you  again,     '^.is  is  the  day  he  tells  us  what  he  has 
found  out  from  the  specialists  in  the  cooperative  marketing  division 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.    We  asked  him  to  get  an  explanation  of 

the  relationship    of  the  farmer  v.-ith  the  Federal  Farm  Board  

Well,  Mr,  Reporter  where  does  the  producer  fit  in  this  Farm  Board 
picture? 


"In  the  last  analysis,  the  success  of  the  Federal  Farra 
Board  in  its  operations  under  the  Agricult"aral  ^'^arketing  Act  is  going 
to  depend  on  the  individual  farmer." 

That  is  what  Dr._  Frank  B.  Bomberger,  assistant  chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Cooperative  ^%rketing,  in  charge  of  organization  work  in  the  _ 
Federal  Farm  Board,  told  me. 

"Just  where  does  the  individual  farmer  get  on?"     I  asked.  "We 
hear  a  lot  ahout  the  farmer  and  a  lot  ahout  the  Farm  Board,  hut  just 
where  do  they  tie  up?" 

"T7ell,"  ej5)lained  Dr.  Bomberger,  "there  are  some  six  and  one-half 
million  f3,rmers  in  this  country.    No  matter  how  hard  it  tried,  the  Farm 
Board  couldn't  get  around  to  deal  directly  with  each  individual.  Ob- 
viously, the  situation  calls  for  some  sort  of  plan  for  dealing  v/ith 
farmers  in  groups. 

"The  very  heart  of  the  Agricultural  ^Wketing  Act,"  he  went  on, 
"has  to  do  with  the  activities  of  the  Federal    Farm  Board  in  strengthen- 
ing existing  cooperative  organizations  of  producers  of  agricultural 
commodities;  \7ith  helping  to  create  new  ones;     and  with  the  coordination 
of  all  into  larger  units  so  they  will  be  more  efficient." 

"Yes,  but  Doctor,"  I  said,  "what  can  an  individual  farmer  do  to 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  get  any  benefits  which  may  come  from  all 
that?" 

"Obviously,  the  first  step  for  the  producer  of  any  agricultm-al 
commodity  is  to  find  out  whether  there  is  available  to  him  a  cooperative 
association  of  producers  of  that  commodity  which  he  can  Join,  "  replied 
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Dr.  Bomticrgor. 

"In  case  there  is  such  e.  local  organiza-t ion,  the  next  thing 
is  to  find  out  whether  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  coirrply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Ca^pper-Volstead  Act .     Thf^t  is  the  standard  "bj^ 
which  cooperative  associations  are  to  "be  measured  in  order  that  the^- 
may  he  recognized  "by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  in  giving  the  assistance 
provided  "by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act." 

The  chief  requirements  of  the  Capper-Volstead  law  are  that  the 
association  must  have  only  producers  as  stockholders  or  memhers  and 
that  the  orga,nizat ion  be  operated  for  the  mutual  "benefit  of  its  mem'oers. 
Either  dividends  on  stock  or  mem"bershipcapita-l  must  be  limited  to  eight 
per  cent  or  it  must  be  orga-nized  on  the  one-man-one-vote  princiile  and, 
in  either  event,  it  must  not  deal  in  products  of  non-members  to  an 
mount  greater  in  value  than  the  products  it  handles  for  its  members. 

"How  can  a  grower  find  out  if  the  co-op  in  his  section  meets  those 
requirements?"     I  asked. 

"Apply  to  the  co-op  itself,  or  if  that  seems  impractical,  ask  the 
extension  officers  of  your  State,"  said  Dr.  Bomberger,   "or,"  he  continued, 
"you  can  ask  the  Federa,!  Farm  Board,  which  will  undertake  to  find  out  if 
the  growers  organization  existing  in  your  community  has  a  business  set-up 
which  would  bring  it  •"ithin  the  Capper-"Volstead  Act." 

"But  sup'jose  we  haven't  any  such  co-op  in  our  territory?"  I 
suggested. 

"In  that  case,"    he  answered,   "the  next  logical  step  would  be  to 
discuss  with  other  producers  of  the  same  commodity  and  with  the  extension 
agencies  of  your  Sta.te  whether  the  situation  in  your  locality  or  region 
would  justifj''  the  organization  of  a  co-op  association. 

"Very  likely  such  an  inquiry  T\^ould  involve  the  making  of  a  survejr 
of  market  c®iiiditions  in  that  region  with  respect  to  volume  of  busiress 
and  the  like.     Such  a  preliminary  study  very  likely  would  be  made  by  the 
extension  or  marketing  specialists  of  the  State,  or,  if  they  wer-  not 
equipped  to  make  the  survey,  requests  for  assistance  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lem might  be  adcij-essed  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board." 

Wlaen  such  reouests  from  individuals  or  from  local  groups  reach 
the  Ffvrm  Board,  Dr.  Bomberger  explained,  they,  of  course,  have  to  be 
passed  on  with  reference  to  requests  of  a.  similar  kind  from  other  regions 
producing  that  same  cornmodit;.-,  and  as  to  how  such  a  local  will  fit  into 
the  jjlans  already  made  for  local,  and  regional,  associations  which  can 
be  federated  into  a  national  association. 

Ke  cautioned  us  against  being  dissat istisf ied  or  in-patient  if  our 
requests  don't  get  an  imraediate  response.     Such  things  take  time.  For 
instance,   it  takes  time  to  bring  the  producers  or  grain  or  livestock  or 
potatoes  into  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  the  essential  featiores  of 


a  national  and  regional  system  for  marketing  such  commodities.  -A-nd 
even  after  the  general  plans  have  "been  outlined,  there  are  many 
technical  details  which  have  to  "be  ^vorked  out  "before  the  actual 
organization  can  "be  set  uo.     The  chief  thing  is  that  each  part  of 
the  organization  running  from  the  local  co-op  through  the  regional 
unit  and  up  to  the  national  marketing  agency  shall  all  he  so  carefully 
adjusted  that  the  system  will  function  smoothly  and  efficiently/ 
after  it  gets  going. 

"Suppose  that  the  plans  have  already  oeen  formed  "by  the 
national  and  sta.te  organization  to  handle  a  pa±icul.sir  farm  commodity 
and  that  the  local  has  been  set  up,  'A'hat  ca.n  a>.ny  individual 
farmer  mera"ber  do  then?"  I  asked  Dr.  Bomberger. 

"Obviously,  if  the  producer  hopes  to  get  any  real  benefit 
from  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,"  he  declared,  "  it  is  highly 
iirnorta-nt  that  he  exert  every  effort  to  make  his  local  organization 
successful  in  its  operation. 

"In  the  last  analysis,  the  success. of  the  federal  Farm  Soard 
in  its  operation  under  the  Agricultural  i^arketing  Act  is  going  to 
depend  on  the  individual  producers  who  make  up  the  local  cooperative 
marketing  associations  which  handle  the  several  agricultural 
commodities, 

"The  Federal  Farm  Board,"    Dr.  Bomberger  went  on,  "does  not 
expect  to  do  more  than  help  the  farmer  help  himself.     If  the  indivi- 
dual -oroducer  will  cooperate  with  his  fellow  producers  so  as  to  adapt 
the  proc'aaction  of  his  a.gricultural  commodity  to  the  market  demand, 
both' as  to  quality  and  as  to  the  supply  for  which  there  is  any  practi- 
cal demand,  he  can  expect  that  the  marketing  system  set  u^  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  will  do  much  to  solve  the  pro's- 
lera  involved  in  marketing  of  his  cora;Tiodities  and  to  restore  agricul- 
ture to  a  basis  of  economic  equality  with  other  industries. 


"Right  now  the  Federal  Farm  Board  is  urging  the  cutting  down 
of  acreage  planted  to  various  crops  to  get  relief  from  the  present 
surplus  situation.     Individual  farmers  can  help  by  doing  their  part 
in  that  program. 

"The  individual  farmer  has  a  very  direct  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.     If  he  feels  he  needs  assistance  or  advice 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  urges  that  he  make  his  wishes  known.     It  will 
be  the  duty  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  respond  as 
fully  as  conditions  will  permit," 


AinTOlllTCffl.IENT i    You  have  just  heard  the  report  of  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Frajilc  B.  Bomberger,  in  charge  of  organization  work  for  the 
cooperative  marketing  division  of  the  Federal  "FoXm  Board.  This 
report  is  one  of  a  series  presented  each  Thursday  "by  this  station 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  Sta.tes 
Department  of  Agriculture.     It  is  part  of  our  daily  program  feature 
entitled  "Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington," 
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Dairy  Interview  Ho.  27:     FARMERS'  ORGANIZATIONS  AITD  QUAXITY  MILK 

^TOUlTCHvlENT:    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  already  frequently  emphasized  the 
importance  tha$  Department  of  Agric-ulture  dairy  specialists  and  economists 
attach  to  a  high  q-uality  milk  supply.    But  the  question  of  quality  in  milk 
prod-'jction  is  so  timely  right  now  that  we  asked  him  to  get  us  another  report 
on  it.    So  in  today's  report  to  dairymen  he  "brings  you  a  view  of  the  p'rolJlem 
from  the  standpoint  of  farmers*  organizations.    Well,  Mr.  Reporter  how  are 
farmers*  organizations  helping  to  improve  the  quality  of  milk? 

**** 

I  want  to  tell  you  ahout  an  experience  of  mine  that  flashed  into  my 
mind  while  I  was  talking  with  I»Ir.  Ernest  Kelly  ahout  this  question  of  quality 
milk.     I  guess  you'll  all  rememher  Mr,  Kelly  as  the  chief  market  milk  expert 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    You  remember  I*ve  already  "brought  you  re- 
ports of  several  interviews  with  him. 

Vfell,  I  returned  home  late  one  summer  after  a  year  in  college  — 
late  and,  as  usml,  just  ahout  "broke.    Tfheat-threshing  had  edready  started 
and  farmers  had  iiready  arranged  for  their  help.    My  folks  were  living  in 
town  then,  so  I  was  out  of  a  joh.    And  worst  of  all,  every  one  of  my  friends 
was  working  and  making  money. 

After  loafing  for  a  few  days  I  finally  got  a  hurry-up  telephone  call 
from  a  farmer  friend.    One  of  his  wheat  pitchers  was  sick,  and  could  I 
come  out  right  away?    Well,  that  was  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  I  was  so 
excited  I  didn't  "bother  to  eat  dinner.     I  stuffed  a  cheese  sandwich  in  my 
pocket  and  lit  out  to  catch  a  ride. 

It  was  a  "blistering  hot  day.    I  had  done  no  hard  work  in  the  sun  for 
a  year,  and  I  had  only  the  cheese  sandwich  to  fortify  me.    I  wanted  a  steady 
jo"b  and  I  set  out  to  prove  I  co\ild  pitch  with  the  "best  of  them.    But  I 
didnH  think  a'bout  these  things.    You  can  guess  the  result.    A"bout  the  middle 
of  the  first  load  I  felt  that  dizzy  sensation  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach. 
And  "by  the  time  I'd  pushed  the  last  shoclj:  on  the  wagon  my  legs  were  "beyond 
control.    They  refused  to  function. 

I  guess  I  was  lucky  the  effects  weren't  more  serious.    But  after  a 
little  rest  in  the  shade  I  felt  "better  and  "by  taking  it  easy  I  managed  to 
finish  out  the  afternoon.    But  even  taking  it  easy,  I'll  always  remem"ber 
that  afternoon  asone  of  the  longest  afternoons  of  my  life. 
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Perhaps  if  I'd  eaten  dinner  iDeforeliand  I'd  have  "been  all  right.  And 
I  might  have  been  all  right  if  I  hadn't  started  out  too  fast.    But  in  any 
event  I  wouldn't  go  out  and  pitch  wheat  on  a  hot  day  now  without  a  little 
previous  outdoor  work  to  toughen  me  up. 

Well,  as  I.Ir.  Kelly  talked,  it  seemed  to  me  that  some  dairymen  might 
get  into  a  somewhat  similar  fix,  f igu.ratively  speaking.    The  main  idea  in 
dairying  lately  has  been  to  increase  production  per  cow.    And  there's  no 
denying  the  need  for  that,  and  there's  no  denying  the  profits  that  result 
from  it.    Just  as  there  was  no  denying  my  need  of  a  job  and  my  need  of  the 
money  that  a  job  v/ould  "bring. 

But  if  dairy  IPJamers  concentrate  on  that  one  aim  alone,  it's  possible 
that  they'll  defeat  their  purpose,  3.ust  as  I  almost  defeated  ray  purpose  by 
going  at  it  in  a  sort  of  half-balced  fashion.     They  may  find  themselves  wak- 
ing up  in  the  shade  as  I  did  because  they  failed  to  take  other  things  into 
consideration.     Tlriey  may  even  lose  much  of  their  business  just  as  I  almost 
lost  my  job. 

Profits  in  future  dairying  are  going  to  depend  so  much  on  what  happ- 
ens on  the  consumption  side  as  well  as  on  the  production  side.     The  question 
is,  will  we  back  up  our  economica,l  production  with  methods  to  increase  the 
market  value  of  tli3;products7  That  question  is  mighty  important  now.  But 
Mr.  Kelly  believes  it's  going  to  be  even  more  important  in  the  future  than 
it  is  now. 

And,  as  he  and  others  have  declared  to  me  and  to  you  before,  efficient 
marketing  of  dairy  products  is  largely  concerned  with  quality.    And  of  course 
here  is  where  farmers'  organizations  can  play  such  an  important  role  in  the 
future  dairy  picture. 

Everybody  is  familiar  with  what  the  apple  growers  and  the  citrus  fruit 
growers,  to  mention  two  well-knov/n  instances,  have  done  through  organization. 
By  grading  and  standardizing  their  products  and  thus  maintaining  quality  at 
a  high  level  they  are  able  to  command  quality  prices.     They  have  stimulated 
consumption  of  their  products.     They  have  built  new  markets  for  them.  They 
have  for  the  most  part  avoided  market  gluts.    Even  when  markets  are  poor,  you 
know,  there  is  usually  a  ready  sale  for  the  products  of  known  high  quality. 
It  is  the  low-grade  products  that  glut  the  market. 

But,  as  Mr.  Kelly  points  out,  we  don-*-t  have  to  go  outside  the  dadry 
industry  to  find  good  examples  of  this.     Tajr^  the  big  cooperative  organiza- 
tion that  markets  dairy  products  in  the  state/ Minnesota.    Butter  from  this 
organization  commands  a  higher  price  than  ordifiary  butter  because  it  is  mar- 
keted on  the  basis  of  high  quality.    And  Minnesota  crearaerymen  have  made 
satisfied  customers  of  old  markets  and  they've  created  new  ones  on  this 
basis. 

Mr.  Kelly  suggests  that  the  production  of  quality  milk  is  an  economic 
question,  really  a  trade  problem  of  the  dairy  industry.    And  he  declares  that 
the  industry,  as  an  industry,  must  take  care  of  it.     Of  course,  when  you  come 
ri^ht  dovm  to  it,  the  problem  is  up  to  individual  farmers.    But  it  can  be 
solved  most  satisfactorily  when  farmers  work  together  through  organizations. 
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So  organizations  of  milk  distriljutors,  dairy  coimcils,  and  milk 
producers  are  taking  the  initiative.     They  realize  that  if  they  are  to 
maintain  their  present  markets  and  gain  new  ones,  they  must  produce  milk 
that  will  please  the  consumer.     They  reali  2)  it  all  the  more  l)ecause  of  some 
unfortunate  past  experiences.     Several  milk  sales  organizations  have  run 
into  serious  trouble  in  past  years  because  they  accepted  all  milk  their 
merabers  sent  in,  regardless  of  its  quality. 

Dairy  economists  estimate  that  the  moxketing  of  poor  quality  nilk 
and  crec?jn  results  in  a  loss  each  year  of  around  40  million  dollars.    And  I 
don*t  "believe  I'd  "be  divulging  any  secret  if  I  said  that  the  dairy  industry 
could  use  that  40  million  dollars  very  handily. 

Mr,  Kelly  tells  me  that  a  number  of  cooper-^.tive  dairy  organizations 
have  established  what  they  call  quality-control  divisions,  to  assist  their 
farmer-members  in  producing  higher  quality  milk. 

This,  of  course,  bringsup  a  very  important  question,  the  question  of 
reflecting  the  premiums  paid  for  high  quality  back  to  farmers.    And  many 
organizations  are  doing  that  now  by  grading  milk  and  cream  and  paying  for  it 
on  the  basis  of  q^oality. 

One  big  organization  reports  that  in  a  little  over  a  year  the  average 
premim  paid  to  producers  for  their  milk  increased  from  less  than  1  cent  a 
gallon  to  a  little  over  2  cents  a  gallon. 

Another  association  makes  the  followin<f^  report.     It  had  been  carry- 
ing on  quality- improvement  work  for  about  tv/o  years  and  a  half.     Then  it 
started  to  pay  a  small  premi-um  for  good  quality  milk.    The  first  month  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  members  collected  premitims.    But  by  the  end  of  the 
yeor  members  had  irrproved  the  quality  of  their  milk  to  such  an  extent  that 
almost  three-fourths  of  them  received  premiimis. 

ITow  my  timers  about  up,  but  first  I  want  to  give  you  Mr.  Kelly's  own 
final  words  on  the  question.    Here's  the  way  he  sms  it  up; 

"Improvement  of  quality,"  he  declares,  "is  one  of  the  vital,  economic 
problems  facing  us  today.    And  that  includes  not  only  market  milk  going'  to 
cities  and  towns  but  milk  going  into  manuf actiored  products.    And  until  the 
dairy  industry  realizes  that  this  IS  a  trade  problem,  and  until  it  takes 
wholehearted  steps  toward  contrplling  quality,  dairy  producers  will  not  begin 
to  get  the  profits  or  the  markers  they  should  get." 

AITITOIMCEMENT:    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  concluded  his  report  to  dairy 
farmers  on  the  part  that  farmers'  organizations  play  in  improving  the  auaHty 
of  milk.    He's  asked  me  to  mention  several  bulletins  that  you  may  want.  Get 
your  pencils  ready  and  I'll  read  you  the  titles  and  numbers.     Here  they  are: 
"Production  of  Clean  Milk,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  602-F;  "Improved  Sanitation 
in  Milk  Production,"  Leaflet  ITo.  3-L;  and  "Washing  and  Sterilizing  Milk 
Utensils,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1473-F.    Your  Farm  Reporter  will  send  you 

these  bulletins  free  of  charge  if  you'll  write  him  in  care  of  Station  , 

or  in  care  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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KEEPING  BROOD  tAARES  FOR  PROFIT 

OPEITIITG  A2W0UWCEMSITO:     This  is  Monday,  and  here's  Yotir  Farm  Reporter  ready 
to  give  the  regular  Farm  Reporter  program  which  comes  to  you  from  this 
station  every  week  fiay,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  throtigh  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agric^alture.    Today  YqUT  Reporter  is 
going  to  talk  ahout  the  profit  in  keeping  hrood  mares  on  the  farm,  and  essr- 
pecially  the  small  farm.    All  right,  Mr,  EBpprter» 


I  once  heard  a  story  of  a  man  who  walked  into  a  store  and  asked  for 
five  cents  worth  of  crackers.     The  merchant  filled  a  small  paper  "bag  with 
crackers  and  passed  them  over  to  the  customer, 

"Please  charge  it,"  remarked  the  customer  as  he  picked  up  the  "bag 
containing  the  crackers,  and  prepared  to  depart. 

"I  can-t  do  it,"  came  the  merchant's  firm  reply. 

"I  know,  "but  my  "boy  is  sick,  and  he  wants  some  crackers,  and.  1*11 

pay  you  all  right  just  give  me  a  l.lttle  time,"  was  the  strong 

protest  from  the  customer. 

"That's  all  right,"  replied  the  merchant,  "If  your  "boy  is  sick 
I'll  give  you  the  crackers,  hut  I  can't  charge  anything  else  to  your 
account  until  you  make  some  arrangements  ahout  paying  what  you  already 
owe  me." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  aoove  story  is  an  exaggeration,  hut 
it  drives  home  the  fact  that  this  is  a  day  of  business,  and  that  we  are 
growing  into  the  hah  it  of  watching  our  corners,  and  trp,nsacting  our 
affairs  in  a  business-like  manner,  in  order  that  we  may  know  where  ?re 
stand.  This  story  on  watching  our  comers  brings  up  an  economic  point 
that  was  clearly  illustrated  to  me  the  other  day  by  two  Georgia  farmers 
ySao  were  discussir^  crop  conditions  over  r-,t  the  post  office. 

"I  just  about  broke  even  on  my  crops  last  year,"  remarked  one  of 
the  southerners*  "I  broke  even  on  my  crops  and  made  exactly  $345  on  my 
mule  colts,"  replied  the  other  sunburned  farmer. 


Profit  from  mule  colts  put  mo  to  wondering.    We  used  to  raise  a 
lot  of  colts  on  our  farm  down  in  Tennessee,  and  it  was  a  profitable  side 
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line  too.    One  of  my  cousins  in  southern  Illinois  macros  money  today 
raising  colts  from  the  "brood  mares  that  do  most  of  his  farai  work,  and 
I  have  a  friend  otbt  in  Missouri  who,  as  a  general  rule,  makes  as  much 
clear  money  from  nis  colt  crop  as  from  his  cash  farm  crops. 

I  thought  2/ou  radio  people  would  "be  interested  in  ajaything  that 
might  help  you  make  more  money  from  your  farming  operations,  so  I  wont 
over  and  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  J.  0.  miliams,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
horse  husbandry  department  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  In~ 
dustry.    Mr.  Williams  is  from  Ohio,  ho*s  "been  with  "Qncle  Sam's  horse 
department  for  a"bout  22  years,  and  has  a  pasture  full  of  horse  inforraar* 
tion.    I  asked  Mr.  Williams  to  tell  you  listeners  something  a"bout  the 
profit  that  might  be  derived  from  keeping  brood  mares  on  the  farms, 
and  here's  what  he  has  to  say  on  that  subject: 

"Farming  today  is  both  specialized  and  diversified.    It  is 
specialized  in  that  a  farmer  has  to  know  what  he  is  doing.     It  is 
diversified  in  that  the  operations  must  be  flexible  enough  to  meet 
changing  conditions  without  causing  too  great  a  loss.    Twenty-five  years 
ago  most  of  the  farm  work  was  performed  by  horse  power.     In  recent  years 
tractor  and  machine  farming  have  greatly  aided  fa,m  operations,  and  these, 
co-upled  with  flexible  horse  power,  make  it  possible  for  a  farmer  to  handle 
his  farming  operations  with  a  great  deal  more  accuracy  today,  if  he  will 
only  let  each  unit  fit  into  the  place  where  it  belongs  and  thereby  aid 
all  the  other  farm  operations." 

"How  is  the  horse  situation  in  this  country  today?"  was  my  question 
to  the  chief  of  Uncle  Sam's  horse  department. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "The  total  number  of  horses  on  farms  in  this 
country  on  January  1,  1S29,  was  slightly  over  14  million.    Mules  at  the 
same  time  numbered  nearly, five  and  a  half  million.    Tliis  is  a  reduction 
in  horses  of  approxiraately  one-half  million  head  and  of  mules  85,000 
head  since  January  1,  1928,  and  represents  the  lowest  level  in  our  nation- 
al horse  and  muLe  population  for  many  years." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "Our  horse  population  is  actually  decreasing." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  he  replied," The  total  decrease  for  all  horses  from 
1920  to  1929  amounts  to  about  23  per  cent." 

"Well  how  is  our  colt  sitijation?"  was  ray  next  question. 

"It*s  worse  than  the  horse  situation,"  was  Mr.  Williams*  candid 
reply.    "The  decrease  in  colts  on  the  farm  under  two  years  of  age  from 
1920  to  1929  a-aounted  to  59  per  cent.     It  requires  about  one  million  new 
colts  every  year  to  maintain  our  horse  population  at  its  present  l^vcl. 
Actually  about  a  half-million  new  colts  are  foaled  or  born  in  this  country 
every  year.    Therefore,  our  colt  crop  is  right  now  on  a  half-rate  basis." 

I  next  aslced  Mr,  Williams  ^iiat  caused  this  steady  decrease,  and  I 
want  you  to  listen  to  his  answer.    Here  it  goes: 


"It  has  been  largely  a  phychological  situation.    Producers  have 
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wondered  whether  there  would' ever  "be  a  rectirrence  in  the  deniEuid  for 
horses  and  mules,  and  have  "been  hesitant  ahout  resmin^  "breeding  operations 
While  they  have  "been  hesitating,  the  horse  population  has  been  decreasing 
until  at  the  present  time,  there  is  a  shortage  of  good  yrork  animals,  and 
this  shortage  promises  to  "become  more  acute  within  the  next  few  years. 
This  fact  is  already  evident  to  most  of  you  farm  listeners  at  this  time 
if  you  are  faced  with  the  pro"blem  of  mating  mares  to  high-class  stallions 
or  jackso    These  individuals  are  getting  scarce." 

"Is  the  general  horse  price  lower  or  higher  than  it  Y^as  a  few 
yeais  ago?"    was  my  next  question  to  the  horse  specialists    Here's  his 
reply, 

"The  present  average  valuation  of  horses  on  f?,rms  is  $70  per  head, 
and  the  average  farm  value  of  mules  if  $82  per  head.     This  quotation  is 
for  January  first,  1929,  and  shows  a  slight  increase  in  valuation  over 
the  1927  and  1923  prices,  and  indicates  the  horse  and  m-ulo  cycle  has 
turned  upward." 

"Imow  Mr.  Williams,"  I  said,  "Tell  the  farm  radio  listeners  how 
they  can  trice  advantage  of  this  situation."' 

"I'd  rather  not  try  to  tell  people  how  to  do  things,"  he  replied. 
"Just  let  me  state  a  few  facts  and  then  let  those  who  can  profit  through 
the  use  of  these  facts,  do  so." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  using  horses  on  farms  at  the  present 
time  vdthout  giving  the  horse  situation  a  thought.    Of  course  these 
present  horses  have  got  to  he  replaced,  and  what  the  replacement  price 
will  "be,  no"body  knows.    Now  there  are  many  farmers  so  situated  that 
from  one  to  four  or  five  good  "brood  mares  vroiild  he  an  actual  asset  to 
their  farms.    These  maros  could  "bo  used  for  farm  work  and  would  cortairJLy 
pay  their  way,  and  in  addition  would  produce  a  colt  each  year  which  would 
"be  worth  oh,  we'll  just  say  on  an  aver.age  of  a'bout  $75.00.    This  colt 
money  would  "be  practically  clear  profit,  and  a.t  the  same  time  the  more 
would  consume  grain  and  hay  produced  at  home.     This  in  a  small  way  would 
aid  in  controlling  surpluses  of  these  two  major  crops." 

ITow  I  want  you  radio  people  to  get  the  sixmarizing  statement  llr* 
Willisins  made  in  regard  to  the  present  horse  situation.    Here  it  is: 

"A  good  mare  can  he  hred  at  3  years  of  age.    Under  general  farm 
conditions  she  can  "be  counted  on  to  produce  ahout  8  colts.    These  colts 
pay  a  special  coupon  dividend  in  addition  to  the  vrork  the  mare  performs. 
Breeding  can  "be  arranged  so  that  colts  may  "be  dropped  either  in  the 
spring  or  fall  which  ever  is  most  convenient  to  the  farm  layout. 

'I  In  conclusion,  we  "believe  that  farmers  should  now  carefully  study 
their  farm  power  situa.tion,  and  those  who  will  continuec  to  use  horses 
and  mules  must  face  the  pro"blen  of  replacing  ageing  animals  with  young 
stock  hefore  an  acute  shortage  occurs.     What  the  prices  for  su.itahle  re- 
placement stock,  if  it  can  "be  obtained,  will  'oe  a  few  years  hence  is 
prooleraatical,  "but  it  is  safe  to  assix:3  that  it  will  be  much  higher  than 
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at  present."  ; 

Tliis  closed  the  interview  with.  I.Ir,  Williams,  and  the  purpose  of 
this  talk  is  not  to  try  to  get  you  to  go  into  the  horse  business  on  a 
"big  commercial     scale  and  get  rich  in  a  few  years,  and  then  retire. 
llo,  not  that,  at  all.    ITe  simply  want  you  to  ioiow  that  there  is  often 
very  good  money  in  raising  colts  as  a  side  line  to  your  regiilar  farm 

operations.    If  your  farm  layout  offers  such  an  opportunity  and 

you  care  to  make  the  undertaking  that  side  line  will  more  than 

likely  te  an  additional  source  of  income  which  will  help  you  make  more 
money  from  your  farm. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  further  study  of  this  question,  write 
this  station  for  a  free  copy  of  Fanners'  Bulletin  ITo.  803-F,  "HORSE- 
BREEDING  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FARMERS," 

GLOSIIC-  AHl-TOUNCEr.ffilTT:     You  have  Just  listened  to  Your  Farm  Reporter  give 
the  regular  Farm  Reporter  program  v/hich  comes  to  you  every  week  day,  ex- 
cept Saturday  and  Sunday,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.    T^rite  this  station  for  a  free  copy  of  Farmers* 
Bijlletin  No.  803-F,  "HORSE"  BREEDING  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FARIvERS." 
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Crops  and  Soils  Interview  Ho.  28; 


The  Farmer  and  the  Census. 


AMOUNCEI/IEMT;     Once  every  ten  years  the  U.  S.  Census  man  comes  around.  Now 
your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  nas  "been  talkirg  to  some  of  the  specialists 
of  the  13.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  they  have  pointed  out  to  him  some 

of  the  features  of  the  census  questions  in  ohe  farm  schedule   Mayhe 

you  would  like  to  hear  ahcut  them  All  right,  Mr.  Reporter?  


It  won't  be  long  now.     The  census  men  will  "be  around  at  your  place  next 
month.     They  start  out  this  time  next  week. 

You  all  kno7\r  what  they  are  going  to  ask  you.    You,  no  doubt,  already 
have  a  sample  copy  of  the  questions  you  will  be  asked  about  your  farm  business. 
Some  of  you  have  already  made  out  year  answers  to  the  questions.     All  you  will 
probably  have  to  do  will  be  to  read  them  off  to  the  census  taker  and  let  him 
enter  your  answers  on  another  sheet. 

That  is  the  v/a^,'  to  do  it.    All  of  us  should  go  over  those  questions 
carefully  and  have  the  answers  ready  when  the  Census  taker  comes  around.  The 
farm  economists  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  have  been  pointing  out  to  me  how  important  it  is  to  us  all  for 
the  government  to  get  the  information  about  farming  that  is  asked  for  in  this 
year's  census  questions. 

Of  course,  v/e  all  realize  it  is  important  to  check  u^  every  so  often  and, 
as  the  Saying  goes,  "find  out  where  v;e  are  at."      But  according  to  the  farm  econ- 
omists that  is  more  important  than  usual  now.     A?  most  farmers  know  first-hand, 
farmers  in  this  country  have  suffered  for  nine  years  from  low  prices  for  cheir  ■ 
farm  products. 

That  is  knov.Ti  in  a  general  way.     But  in  working  out  any  measures  of 
farm  relief,  it  is  tne  utmost  importance   ^.o  have  accurate  information  as  to  the 
actual  situation. 

The  purpose  cf  the  agricultural  census  is  to  find  out  the  conditions  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  get  the  actual  figures  which  can  be 
compared  vdth  past  census  reports.     That  comparison  will  show  in  what  direction 
the  agriculture  of  each  rjart  of  the  countr.  is  trending.     As  you  can  readily  see, 
the  Census  figires  really  give  ihe  only  complete  basis  for  study  of  farm  con- 
ditions or  for  making  lav\rs  to  improve  farm  conditions. 
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All  of  us  should  give  t'lie  Census  takers  every  help  v/e  can  to  get  correct 
and  complete  information  on  all  the  questions. 

For  instance,  farm  ta.xes  and  farm  mortgage  debts  in  some  section?  are 
tig  problems  cr/ing  out  for  remedy.     As  you  may  have  noticed,  the  census  ques- 
tions only  ask  the  total  amount  of  taxe?  you  paid  on  the  property  on  your  farm 
and  the  amount  you  paid  on  the  land  and  buildings.     The  Question?  also  ask  the 
amount  of  mortgage  debt,  and  the  amount  you  h'^ve  ''oeen  charged  for  interest,  and 
conrnii ssions,  and  bonusus,  and  premiums  on  the  farm,  you  operate  and  any  other 
farm  land  you  cm.    As  ycu  may  realize,  interest  payments  and  other  charges  on 
mortgages  has  'oecome  a  very  heayy  burden  on  agriculture  in    this  country.  The 
need  for  more  complete  infonr-ai^icn  on  th '  s  subject  is  very  urgent. 

The  census  this  year  is  go^ng  into  the  business  end  of  farming  more 
thoroughly  than  any  cnesus  ..e  h-ive  had  before.     Soc.e  of  these  questions  ■^sked  ar^. 
being  asked  for  the  first  time. 

You  may  have  noticed  some  of  them.     Besides  the  questions  about  your 
expenses  for  taxos  and  mortgage  debts,  this  year  the  census  wants  to  know  what 
is  your  income  from  the  sale  of  crops?  and  livestock,  and  livestock  products, 
such  as  milk,  eggs,  and  the  like.     Also  th„  total  sales  of  all  products. 

You  need  not  hesitate  about  telling  the  Census  taker  these  things. 
No  figure  you  give  him  will  be  rev^:aled.     Tnis  inf oraiation  about  your  farm  just 
goes  with  like  information  from  every  other  f=-rraer  to  supply  the  government  with 
the  total  accurate  facts.     As  f?r  as  you  and  your  individual  report  is  concerned, 
this  inform-^tion  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confidential.     If  any  census  taker 
reveals  ^n.y  such  information,  it  will  be  just  too  bad  for  him.    He  may  land  in 
jail  or  be  given  a  stiff  fine,   or  both. 

One  of  the  scries  of  questions  will  give  far  more  complete  information 
than  we  have  had  up  to  now  about  use  of  aower  on  the  farms.    How  many  tractors, 
motor  trucks,  and  automobiles,  and  stationary  gas  engines,  and  electric  motors, 
and  combine  harvesters  are  used  on  farms  in  this  country?  or  in  your  State?  The 
only  way  to  get  an  answer  to  that  is  for  each  farmer  to  tell  how  many  he  has. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  the  questions  about  such  thirgs  as  whether  you  have  a 
telephone,  or  water  pipes  in  the  kitchen,   or  a  bathroom. 

When  they  get  to  the  bathjoom,  it  may  seem  the  questiorB  are  getting 
pretty  intimate.     But  these  things  are  not  asked  just  to  be  nosey.     We  are  all 
interested  in  knowing  accurately  just  what  conveniences  farmers  have,  compared 
to  city  folks,   for  instance. 

This  year,  the  dairy  and  poultry  get  mrre  attention  even  than  they  have 
had  in  past  censuses.     You'll  notice,  they  not  only  want  to  know  the  number  of 
milk  cows  you  kept,  but  they  want  year  estimate  of  how  much  milk  you  produced 
last  year.    And  also  what  you  got  for  it,  and  the  cream,  and  the  butterfat,  and 
the  butter.     Then  too,     ycu  are  asked  to  tell  the  number  of  cows  you  are  milking 
at  the  time  the  census  man  comes  around  in  April  and  how  much  milk  they  are  pro- 
ducing at  that  time. 

Some  farmers  don't  know  how  much  they  produce  in  a  year  and  some  just 
guess.     But  we  can  all  tell  how  much  our  cows  have  been  producing  a  day  for 
the  last  few  days,  so  those  last  two  questions  will  probably  give  the  specialisti^ 
a  better  basis  for  figuring  how  much  milk  we  produce  m  this  country  in  a  year's 
time  than  the  yearly  figures  themselves. 
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This  year's  census  questions  will  ^.Iro  Av-^  a  cetter  TD-\sip  for  esti- 
mating meat  production  in  this  country  than  the  figures  of  ten  years  1^0  did. 
The  census  asks  the  nur.:ber  of  each  kind  of  farm  ani/iial  sold,   the  number  bought, 
the  number  slaughtered  on  the  farm  for  hoaie  use  and  sale  and  also  the  nvjnber 
of  hides  and  skins  sold.     Thc-se  questions  were  in  the  census  of  19IO  but  y/ere 
not  asked  i n  192O.     Since  19IO  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  sell  or  slaughter 
younger  animals  and  so  just  asking  how  many  animals  are  on  the  farm  when  the 
census  is  taken  doesn't  give  an  accurate  m.^ans  of  determining    the  i:rue  size 
of  our  live?tock  crop. 

I  just  mention  a  question  here  and  thcire.     But  you  have  the  agricultural 
census  questions  there  in  the  house.     Think  out  your  answers.    Note  them  down 
on  xhat  sample  sheet.     You  keep  that  yourself;  but  having  it  already  worked  out 
will  help  the  census  taker  when  he  comoS  around. 

And  be  patient.     The  farm  specialists  and  census  men  almost  sweat  blood 
trying  to  work  out  new  questior^  which  v/ould  ^i.ve  a    more  complete  picture  of 
farm  conditions,  and  yet  keep  as  many  the  same  as  possible  so  as  to  make  use  of 
past  records  in  studyine,  the  trend  of  farming  today. 

Remember  that  by  doing  your  share  in  giving  complete  and  accurate  answers 
you  are  helping-  supply  the  fundamental  data  which  will  be  used  in  solvirg'  many 
of  our  farm  and  market  problems.     The  accuracy  of  the  1930  census  depends  on 
you. 

5|c>|<*>):=)!*s)C5|<>(: 


MxICr'  i'l; E- '"M T ;  This  timely  word  from  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  is  part 
of  a  series  pre^enced  five  days  each  week  at  this  hour  by  Station   m  co- 

operation with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


YOUR  FAM  REPORTER  AT  WASHDTGTOII 


Wednesday,  March  26,  1930. 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Tine:     9  Minutes. 

Poultry  Interview  No.  28:    DUCKS  GEESE  PI&EONS 

A2mOU^TCEI-,IENT;     Several  foUcs  have  written  in  to  remind  us  that  so  far  Your 
Earm  Reporter  has  confined  his  poultry  reports  to  chickens  and  turkeys. 
They  remind  us  that  many  listeners  are  interested  also  in  pigeons  and  ducks 
and  geese.    So  for  today  we  asked  Your  Reporter  to  "bring  us  some  information 
ahout  raising  pigeons,  ducks,  and  geese.    And  now  here  he  is,  ready  to  re- 
port.   All  right,  Mr.  Reporter. 


They  say  that  one  of  the  first  rules  of  good  writing  and  speaking  is 
to  stick  to  the  point,  and  it's  a  pretty  good  rule.    But  when  the  boas  men- 
tioned geese,  ducks  and  pigeons  to  me  all  in  one  "breath  I  thought  of  some- 
thing entirely  irrelevant  and  immaterial,  as  the  lawyers  say.     I  thought  of 
what  our  language  would  have  suffered  if  it  hadn't  been  for  pigeons  and 
geese  and  ducks. 

Take  such  words  as  goose  flesh,  and  pigeonhole  and  pigeon-toed.  And 
such  expressions  as  "silly  goose,"  and  "duck  soup".    And  how  it  would 
handicap  young  lovers  if  they  could  not  call  each  other  "ducky". 

Of  course  chickens  and  turkeys  the  whole  poultry  family  in  fact  

have  contributed  their  share  to  our  great  American  vocabulary  also.  They've 
given  us  all  sorts  of  colorful  expressions,  such  as  "taHcing  txirkey",  "as 
scarce  as  hen's  teeth",  "chicken  hearted"  and  so  forth. 

But  coming  dovm  to  the  point  now,  I  went  to  see  Mr.  A.  R.  Lee,  who 
is  a  specialist  on  ducks,  geese  and  pigeons  as  well  as  on  chickens.  Mr. 
lee  has  v/ritten  bulletins  on  goose  raising,  duck  raising,  and  squab  raising, 
and  1^11  give  you  the  titles  right  now  so  we  can  have  that  out  of  the  way. 
Here  they  are;     "Sq^oab  Raising,"  Earmers'  Bulletin  No.  684-E;  "Duck  Raising, " 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  697-E;  and  "Goose  Raising,"  Earners'  Bulletin  No.  767-F. 
If  you're  interested  in  squabs  or  ducks  or  geese  you'll  find  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  these  bulletins. 

Right  now  it  seems  that  the  big  problem  of  sq'oab  raisers  is  an 
economic  problem.     It  seems  that  market  prices  were  low  in  1929,  in  fact 
considerably  lov/er  than  for  the  past  few  years.     So  Mr,  Lee  believes 
poultrymen  who  produce  squabs  for  market  ought  to  investigate  market  con- 
ditions carefully  before  deciding  to  increase  their  output. 
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The  demand  for  squabs  is  rather  limited  any^vay,  as  you  know,  and  is 
largely  confined  to  "big  cities.    Many  folks  think  sqiiah  meat  is  a  great 
delicacy  hut  itoerican  consumers  as  a  whole  are  slow  to  acquire  a  taste  for  it. 
Because  of  this  Mr,  Lee  believes  the  "big  need  in  loigeon  raising  is  improve- 
ment in  "breeding.     Improve  quality,  he  says,  and  also  maintain  the  average 
production  per  pair,  which  now  is  6  or  7  pairs  of  squabs.    Cull  the  breed- 
ing flocks  carefully  and  keep  only  the  pigeons  from  high-producing  parents. 
Squabs  produced  in  March,  April,  and  May  generally  make  the  best  breeders. 

I  asked  about  feeding  and  management  and  here  are  the  main  points  as 
Mr,  Lee  gave  them  to  me.  (If  you  want  details  you  can  get  them  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  684-1',) 

As  you  know,  most  folks  who  raise  pigeons  for  squab  production  keep 
them  confined  in  a  wire-covered  yard.    Pigeons  mate  in  pairs  and  both  birds 
share  eq-ually  in  the  work  of  raising  the  young.     The  male  sits  on  the  eggs 
half  the  time  and  also  does  his  share  in  feeding  the  youngsters.  Until 
they're  about  four  weeks  old  squabs  get  all  their  feed  from  their  parents, 
at  which  time  they're  ready  for  market,    Tiiey  grow  so  rapidly  that  they 
reach  two-thirds  of  their  mature  weight  in  four  weeks. 

Peas — generally  Canada  field  peas — are  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  squab  ration.    Many  people  also  use  commercial-mixed  pigeon 
feeds,  Mr.  Lee  said.    He  believes  that  you'll  get  best  results  by  feeding 
grain  in  a  hopper  and  by  keeping  plenty  of  feed  available,  so  that  the 
pigeons  have  a  liberal  allowance  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  young. 

Pigeons  are  usually  quite  free  from  disease  troubles,  but  if  they're 
closely  conf  ined  tbxough  sanitation  is  necessary  to  keep  them  healthy.  Keep 
both  house  and  yard  clean,  advises  Mr.  Lee,  and  then  be  sujre  to  clean  out  the 
nests  thoroughly  when  you  market  the  squabs. 

Incidentally  most  squab  raisers  provide  a  double  nest  for  each  pair 
of  pigeons  so  that  feeding  the  squabs  won't  interfere  with  laying  more  eggs. 

The  main  consideration  in  raising  ducks  and  geese  is  also  an  economic 
consideration,  according  to  Mr.  Lee.    Both  ducks  and  geese  can  be  success- 
fully raised  on  farms,  but  the  opportunities  for  making  money  are  more 
limited  than  they  are  in  chicken  raising.    Duck  prices  compare  rather 
favorably  with  chicken  prices,  but  geese  bring  considerably  lower  prices  - 
relatively  speaking  -  than  hens. 

I  asked  about  the  present  demand  for  geese  and  ducks. 

Mr.  Lee  told  me  that  the  demand  for  ducks  is  fairly  good  in  the  large 
cities,  and  especially  in  cities  where  people  from  other  coiantries  make  up 
a  considerable  part  of  the  population.    The  demand  for  geese  is  more  limited 
and  is  largely  confined  to  the  holiday  season. 

Of  course  duck  farming  is  carried  on  extensively  on  a  commercial 
scale,  particularly  on  Long  Island,  New  York,    You'll  find  Long  Island 
ducks  on  sale  in  many  cities. 
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In  some  Earopean  cotuitrAas  ducks  and  geese,  especially  ducks,  are 
raised  for  egg  production,  "but  in  the  United  States  they're  raised  almost 
entirely  for  meat.    There's  a  good  demand  for  duck  eggs  around  Easter  time, 
hut  that's  about  all. 

You  might  he  interested  to  know,  incidentally,  that  a  duck  holds  the 
world's  record  for  egg  production,    Arastralia  claojns  the  record  with  an 
Indian  Runner  duck  that  produced  365  eggs  in  a  year. 

Geese  and  ducks,  and  other  waterfowl,  need  plenty  of  green  and  bulky 
feed,  which  of  course  they  can  ;::;et  on  farm  range.    They  also  need  sand  and 
grit,    Axid  to  increase  egg  production  at  this  time  of  year,  give  them  a 
mash  feed. 

We  naturally  associate  both  ducks  and  geese  with  water,  and  most  of 
us  have  used  the  stock  rainy-day  expression,  "Good  weather  for  ducks," 
But  Mr,  Lee  says  that  y/ater  ign't  absolutely  essential.     It  is_  desirable, 
though,  during  the  breeding  season. 

Pasture  is  the  most  economical  feed  on  the  farm,  and  after  they're 
a  few  weeks  old  ducks  and  geese  will  got  along  on  it  without  much  addition- 
al feed,  that  is  until  fattening  time.    Of  course  on  commercial  fams  ducks 
are  fed  heavily  and  forced  for  rapid  growth.     They  reach  market  size  in  10 
to  12  v/eeks,  weighing  four  ;o  six  poimds. 

Well,  I  see  my  time  is  up.    But  in  closing  let  me  suggest  again  that 
you  write  for  those  bulletins, 

***** 

MlTOUUCH/iSITT;    That  was  Yjui-  Farm  Reporter  at  Washington,  bringing  you  his 
report  on  geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons.     I'll  read  over  again  the  titles  and 
numbers  of  the  three  bul^etins  he  mentioned,    Tiie  bulletin  on  goose-raising 
is  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo,  767-F;  "Sqtia.b-Raising, "  Farmers'  Bulletin  Uo,  684-Fj 
"Duck-Raising,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  697-F,    Address  your  Farm  Reporter  at 
Station   or  at  the  .Jopartment  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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Cooperation  Intei  .-jew  ITo.  28;  The  National  Livestock  Co-q-q  Plan. 

■AJ-ri'TOUITCEI.IBI'TT ;    Plans  have  now  heen  made  for  a  f armer-owned-and-controlled 
ITationa-l  Livestock  Marketing  Association.    Yie  sent  your  farm  reporter  at 
'.Washington  to  the  co-op  specialists  of  the  Federal  Parm  Board  to  got  us  an 

outline  of  v;hat  this  new  organization  is  and  how  it  v;orks   Your 

farm  reporter  is  here  now   Tell  us  ahout  this  new  plan,  llr.  Reporter 


YIe  are  talking  big  business  now.     Livestock  production  is  the  biggest 
farm  business  in  this  country, 

^aen  you  think  of  the  hogs  on  a,ll  our-  farms;  and  the  cattle;  and  the 
sheep;  not  only  in  our  pastures  and  feed  lots,  but  on  the  ranges;  you  get 
some  idea  of  how  big  it  is  —  and  how  varied. 

Por  many  j^-ears,  as  Mr.  C.  3-.  Ra,ndell,   of  the  cooperative  marketing 
division  of  the  Federal  Parm  Board,  has  pointed  out  to  me,  we  have  been  mar- 
keting our  livestock  in  much  the  same  way  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  did. 
In  the  meantime,  the  buyers  of  our  stock  have  modernized  their  market  ma.chin- 
ery.  Livestock  buying  is  practically  centralized  and  limited  relatively  to 
a  small  group  of  men. 

In  recent  years,  farmers  and  stoclcnen  have  joined  together  to  form 
regional  co-ops  and  terminal  marketing  associations,  as  a  step  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  merchandising  machinery.    But  for  the  most  part  the  live- 
stock co-ops  in  one  section  have  been  operating  independently  and  competing 
with  the  livestock  co-ops  in  other  sections.     Puxthcr  than  that  at  a  number 
of  markets  tv/o  or  more  livestock  cooperatives  have  been  in  competition  with 
each  otlier. 

Nov;,  however,  farmers'  regional  and  terminal  co-ops  are  getting  to- 
gether to  modernize  our  livestock  marketing  machinery.     They  are  going  to 
meet  centralized  buying  with  centralized  selling.     'That  is  the  central  idea 
in  the  formation  of  this  new  National  Livestock  l/iarketing  Association.  The 
stock  in  the  National  will  be  owned  by  farmers'  livestock  co-ops;  including 
the  Nation  Order  Buying  Company,  the  Western  Cattle  Marketing  Association, 
other  regional  associations,  and  farmers'  terminal  commission  agencies. 

All  these  are  bound  together  as  members  of  the  National  Livestock 
Marketing  Assoc i^-t ion  and  contract  to  sell  and  market  their  livestock  ac- 
cording to  the  policies  worked  out  by  the  sales  board  of  the  National 
Livestock  Marketing  Association.     In  other  words,  the  new  National  will 
coordinate  and  control  the  sales  in  the  interests  of  all  its  members. 
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It  will  centralize  selling  "by  the  co-ops. 

You  may  well  g-aess,  it  was  quite  a  job  to  figure  out  a  plan  to  take 
care  of  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  livestock  raisers  and  all  different 
n-ays  of  selling.  Yet  this  ^lan  does  it.  Whether  you  produce  a  fev,-  hogs  or 
a  few  head  of  cattle  in  an  eastern  feed  lot  or  whether  you  produce  cattle 
or  sheep  by  the  thousands  on  a  western  ranch,  Mr,  Randall  tells  me,  the  new 
co-op  will  take  care  of  your  interests  equally  well.  If  you  nrefer  to  sell 
on  the  central  max'kets  or  direct  to  the  packer,  the  co-op  machinery  is  pro- 
vided "by  which  you  can  do  it. 

For  instance,  the  National  Order  Buying  Con^any,  which  is  to  "be  a 
member  of  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  and  which  is  now 
owned  by  terminal  livestock  sales  agencies  -  will  be  broadened  to  include  in 
its  membership  regional  cooperative  concentration  yards.     The  Order  Buying 
Company  will  handle  a  lot  of  the  direct  marketing  business  which  has  hereto- 
fore not  been  marketed  in  a  centralized  way.     The  ITationaJ  Order  Buying  Com- 
pany will  also  serve  terminal  market  associations  by  filling  orders  and  pro- 
viding facilities  for  handling  livestock.     It  will  probably  be  the  only  member 
of  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  which  will  have  need  for  much 
in  the  way  of  physical  facilities,  such  as  yards  and  the  like. 

Livestock  men  who  sell  on  the  central  markets  will  have  terminal  co-op 
agencies  which  are  members  of  the    National  Livestock  Marketing  Association  to 
handle  their  stock  for  them.    And  all  these  member  agencies  will  be  supplied 
every  day  by  the  National  with  the  latest  and  best  information  on  supply  and 
demand  conditions.     In  other  words,  livestock  sellers  will  be  provided  with 
information  comparable  to  that  f-ornished  by  buyers  to  their  representatives. 

The  interests  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and 
sheep  have  also  been  talcen  ca.re  of  in  the  new  co-op  plan.    A  separate  organ- 
ization under  the  control  of  the  National,  Mr.  Handell  explains,  may  take 
care  of  filling  orders  for  cornbelt  feeders  for  stock  on  the  range  and 
financing  feeding  and  pasture  operations  of  stockmen,     Tliat  organization 
is  laiown  as  the  National  Feeder  and  Finance  Corporation,  he  says. 

That  word  "finance"  struck  me,  and  I  asked  if  that  company  was  going 
to  make  loans  to  producers.  Of  course,  that  is  what  it  is  for,  Mr.  Randell 
told  me,  and  then  he  went  on  to  trace  the  route  the  money  takes. 

It  se'ams  the  Federal  Farm  Board  makes  the  original  loan  to  the  National 
Livestock  Marketing  Association,     This  money  passes  to  the  Feeder  and  Finance 
Corporation  through  the  purchase  by  the  National  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
corporation.     The  National  Feeder  and  Finance  Corporation  acts  as  a  holding 
company  and  organizes  regional  credit  corporation.     Those  regional  credit 
branches  of  the  National  Feeder  and  Finance  Corporation  make  the  loans  to  the 
individ"'aal  farmer  to  finance  his  feeding  operations.     Loans  are  made  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  and  are  secured  by  chattel  mortgages  on  the  fsc*i 
and  the  livestock  itself.     In  order  to  get  these  advances,  the  farmer  must 
have  the  endorsement  of  the  terminal  or  other  cooperative  sales  agency. 

So  you  see,  all  phases  of  the  livestock  business  are  tied  up  together 
in  a  system  which  heads  up  in  the  National  Livestock  Marketing  Association. 
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In  order  that  the  member  associations  and  their  individual  farmer 
members  may  be  kept  fully  infoi*rficd  not  only  about  the  nev/  organization 
itself  but  about  market  conditions,  the  National  Livestock  Marketing 
Association^  through  its  National  Livestock  Publishing  Association  will 
publish  magazines  or  nev/spapors  for*  their  benefit; 

Its  information  service  is  one  of  the  fig  features  of  the  National 
"Knowledge  is  power"  in  the  livestock  market.    Through  its  Order  Buying 
Company,  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  get  accurate  information  or  direct 
buying.     Through  its  Feeder  and  Finance  Company,  it  will  also  be  in  touch 
with  the  supply  and  demand  of  feeder  cattle.     Information  from  the  co-op 
members  in  the  central  markets  will  complete  the  pict"U-re,  and  give  co-ops 
better  market  information  than  they  have  ever  before  had. 

The  sales  board  which  will  determine  the  selling  policies  will  be 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Order  Buying  Company,  the  Feeder  and 
Finance  Company,  and  the  National  headquarters  itself  so  that  the  different 
branches  of  the  livestock  business  will  be  considered  in  working  out  sales 
plans. 

Then  too,  Mr.  Randoll  points  out,  the  national  association  is  ex- 
pected to  perform  another  important  function  by  standardizing  and  making 
effective  prices  and  grades  of  livestock  and  livestock  products.     That  is 
to  be  done  through  centralized  control  and  the  information  as  to  production  and 
demand,  and  through  the  association's  work  with  the  livestock  advisory  commo- 
dity committee  which  will  later  be  established  under  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act.     This,  Mr.  Randell  declares,  will  probably  be  the  greatest  stabilizing 
influence  in  the  livestock  industry. 

AMOUNCEICENT ;  You  have  just  heard  a  sketch  of  the  new  national  coop- 
erative livestock  plan  as  traced  to  your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  by  Mr. 
C.  G.  Randell,  of  the  marketing  division  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board.  Anyone 
interested  in  further  details  about  this  organization  can  get  them  from  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  Washington,  B.C.     This  report  today  is  presented  by  this 

Station   in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
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YCUa  FARM  REPORT WASHIIIGTON  Friday.  March  28.  1930 

NOT  FOR  FJBLICATICN 

Speaking  Time;     10  Minutes 

Dairy  Interview  No.  28:  Al/OIDI.CG  PA.SKJRE  i^EDS  TI-aJ  AFFECT  MILK  QUALITY 

ANNODNCBilENT;      Producing  high  quality  milk  is  essential  to  profitable  dairying 
nowadays.     And  one  of  the  "big  factors  in  producing  quality  milk  is  the  prohlem 
of  preventing  weed  flavors.     So  for  his  report  to  dairymen  this  week  we  asked 
Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Vfeshington  to  interview  Department  of  Agriculture  ex;;erts 
on  the    subject  of  avoiding  pasture  \yeeds  that  affect  milk  quality.    All  right, 
Mr.  Reporter.     'iThat  did  :fc\\  find  out? 

********** 


If  all  the  jokes  shout  garlic  were  laio.  end  to  end,  who  knows  vvhere  they 
WOULD  reach?    lAay'be  a  mile,  maybe  around  the  v/orld,  maybe  to  Mars — who  knows? 
A  few  million  miles  is  a  small  matter  when  nobody  can  prove  that  you're  wrong, 
but  any.vay  they  v/ould  undoubtedly  reach  sonfe  ^lace  or  other.     Our  jokemakers 
had  discovered  garlic  long  before  halitosis  was  invented. 

However,  I  take  it  that  garlic  has  lo.-;  since  ceased  to  be  a  jolie  to 
dairy  farmers.     As  you  kno-.v  it's  one  of  the  big  causes  of  off- flavors  inr;J.lk, 
and  Mr.   C.  J.  Babcock,  Department  of  Agriculture  market  milk  specialist,  tells 
me  that  off-flavors  not  due  to  souring  are  causing  losses  to  milk  'oroducers 
probably  equal  to  th^  losses  due  to  the  souring  of  milk. 

The  problem  of  avoiding  weed  flavors  is  r.iore  imoortant  now  than  it  used 
to  be,  it  seems.     People  are  drirking  more  milk,   ^nd  they're  demanding  th-t  it 
not  o.-.ly  be  sweet  m.ilk  but  that  it  have  a  pleasing  flavor.     They  won't  drink 
off- flavored  milk,  and  so  of  course  dealers  -,von't  buy  it. 

Mr.  Babcock  said  there  are  many  -.ve'jdF  th-t  will  effect  the  flavor  cf 
milk,  especially  at  this  time,  early  in  the  spring,  but  that  g3,rlic  is  probably 
more  widely  distri'cuted  than  any  other.     In  so.:.e  sections  garlic  renders  rrdlk 
practically  unsalable.     Thousands  of  gallons  of  milk  are  rejected  every  year 
because  of  garlic  flavor,  and  in  the  garlic  season  many  large  butter  markets 
make  separate  and  lower  quotations  for  garlicky  butt.er. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is,  as  you  know,   that  once  the  garlic  flavor  a..d 
odor  get  into  milk,  there's  no  practical  way  for  the  farmer  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  only  economical  way  to  k'sep  the  garlic  flavor  out  of  milk  seems  to  be  to 
keep  the  cows  from  eating  the  garlic  plant. 
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This  isn't  strictly  true,  of  course,  "because  experiments  show  that  if 
you  take  cows  off  pasture  a  sufficient  time  hefcre  milking  the  garlic  odor 
will  disappear.     But  to  eliminate  the  flavor  entirely,  you  have  to  remove 
them  from  garlic-infested  pastures  from  U  to  7  hov.rs  "before  milking.  This 
is  the  next  best  step  to  eradicating  the  garlic  from  your  pastures,  'out  the 
only  really  satisfactory  step  is  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds. 

According  to  Mr,  Ba'bcock,  garlic  flavors  seem,  to  enter  milk  mainly  througl 
the  "body  of  the  cow.     However,  when  milk  is  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  permeated 
with  the  garlic  odor  it  will  absorb  enough  of  t"ne  odor  to  give  it  a  pronounced 
flavor.     So  that  leads  to  anoiiher  rule:     Be  sure  to  store  milk  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  garlic  odor. 

I  asked  how  garlic  affected  butter. 

Mr.  Babcock  replied  that  the  garlic  flavor  seems  to  have  a  special 
affinity  for  butterfat.     The  fla.vor  seems  to  be  more  pronounced  in  cream  than 
in  either  whole  or  skim.  milk.     So  this  may  partly  account  for  the  fact  that 
garlic  flavors  are  so  pronounced  in  butter. 

Fortunately,  most  of  t"ne  strong- flavored  feeds  and  weeds  are  like  garlic, 
in  that  their  objectionable  flavor  is  imoarted  to  miilk  for  only  a  short  tim.e 
after  the  cow  eats.    However,   there  are  weeds  whose  flavor  is  imparted  to  milk 
for  as  long  as  Zh  hour?  after  they're  consumed.     In  these  cases  there's  only  one 
way  to  deal  wit"n  the  problem,  and  that  is  to  /;eep  the  cows  off  the  pastures  un- 
til you  can  get  rid  of  the  weeds. 

Bitterweed  is  an  outstanding  exa.mole  of  this  kind  of  weed.     The  bitter- 
weed  flavor  is  found  in  m.ilk  produced  2h  hour?  or  more  after  the  cows  eat  the 
weed.     So  the  only  practical  metho.i  of  preventing  bitter  milk  in  sections  where 
bitterweed  is  co..mon  is  to  keep  the  cows  off  the  infested  pastures. 

Bitterweed  often  causes  great  l09ses,   especially  in  the  Sov.ther  States. 
It  gives  a  bitter  taste  to  milk,  and  sometimes  the  milk  is  so  bitter  that  the 
milk  is  totally  unfit  for  hum.an  food. 

I  rjcidentally ,  bitterweed  differs  fromi  miost  other  weeds  and  feeds  in  two 
important  respects.     One  is  that  it  does  not  impart  any  odor  to  the  milk.  The 
other  is,   that  it  doesn't  seam  to  affect  butterfat  to  any  great  extent.  The 
flavor  is  always  more  pronounced  in  skimmilk    than  in  whole  milk  or  cream. 

From  the  f  arm.er '  s  standpoint,   says  Mr.  Babcock,   there  are  two  important 
advantages  in  producing  milk  with  a  pleasing  flavor.     The  first  is,  you  don't 
lose  money  by  having  your  milk  rejected  'ty  buyers  because  the  flavor  is  bad. 
The  second  is,  good  flavor  extends  your  markets  by  increasing  consuiiiption. 
Milk  of  pleasing  flavor  v,3ll  tend  to  sell  itself,  and  without  question,  people 
will  drink  more  milk  if  the  flavor  is  good, 

"In  producing  milk  of  good  flavor,"  Mr.  Babcock  declared,  "-orev^snti ve 
mieasures  are  al-.;ays  best.     Therefore  my  advice  would  be  that  dairymen  im.prove 
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their  pastures  "by  eradicating  all  ■veeds  v/hich  are  likely  to  taint  milk.  But 
until  they  can  do  this,  I'd  suggest  that  they  remove  co.vs  from  the  infested 
pastures  as  long  as  ooFSihle  hefore  railhi.ig.     The  longer  the  int^jrval  "between 
talcing  cows  off  pasture  and  milking,   the  less  pronounced  v/ill  he  the  ahnormal 
flav  or  s. 

"Of  course,  when  you  have  weeds   ■,hose  flavor  :>  s  imported  to  milk  from 
one  milking  to  the  next,  you  have  to  keep  cov/s  off  pasture  entirely." 

I'ir.  Bahcock  has  written  a  four-page  le7flet  outlining  his  recommenda- 
tions for  dealing  with  flavors  and  odors  in  milk,   taking  up  feed  flavors  as  well 
as  weed  flavors.     Thu  numher  is  Leaflet  No.  25-L,  a.^d  I  suggest  you  -./rite  for 
it  if  you  want  more  xnio rm s  tion.     It's  fre^  and  I'll  "be  glad  to  ^et  it  for  you. 

********* 


AMOU  KCMENT;     That  concludes  Your  Farm  Reporter's  reports  for  this  we-k.  He'll 
be  back  again  Monday  to  brirg  you  the  results  of  his  interview  vdth  Department 
of  Agriculture  live-^tock  specialists.     In  the  meantime,  if  you  want  thct  bulletin. 

write  him  in  care  of  Station  ,  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  W-^shington. 

The  titlo  is  "Preventing  Feed  Flavors  and  Odors  ''n  Kilk,"  and  t"'-e  number  is  Leaf- 
let No.  25-L. 


..Mii  .9,5.  i^^  -fr 


YOm  EXPORTER  AT  WASHIiTG-TOF 


U.  S,  Del>^l^im<^Ht,  of  AcrioHlturf' 


^TOT  FOR  PUBLICATIONS 


Speaking  Time:  10  Minutes. 


All  Regions 


KOPJ  SERUIvfS  AIID  TAG C IKES  HAVE  HEIPED  THE  A}TIi/IAL  IITIXJS TRESS. 


QPSITIImG  AHITOUT<IGEi.:E}TT :    At  this  tine  we  are  going  to  listen  to  Yo-jt  Earm 
Reporter  talk  alDout  preventing  livestock  losses  thro-agh  the  use  of  vac- 
cines and  serums.    This  is  one  of  the  regti.lar  Earm  Reporter  programs 
coming  to  you  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sat-urday  and  Sunday,  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Eepartment  of  Agriculture,  All 
right,  Ivlr.  Reporter,  here's  the  ':nike.' 

— ooOoo — 

Well  folks,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  ahout  huying  a  lock  for 
the  stahle  door  "before  the  horse  is  stolen.     It's  easy  to  say  "I  told  you 
so,"    after  something  has  happened,  but  it's  far  more  important  to  pre- 
vent the  happening. 

Late  one  su'nmer  afternoon  in  18E0  a  ma,d  dog  attacked  and  bit  a 
S  yec.r  old  boy  who  v'as  plowing  in  a  Mississippi  Valley  cotton  field.  The 
dog  made  its  escape,  and  bit  a  number  of  farm  animals  that  night,  but  was 
finally  killed  the  next  day. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  known  effective  treatm^ent  for  hydrophobia. 
The  parents  of  a  poor  little  boy  waited  in  agony  hoping  that  he  maght  not 
develop  the  disease,  but  one  daj^  the  unmistakable  symptoms  appeared.  The 
doctor  v.-as  called,  but  at  that  time  science  had  no  rem.edy  to  offer,  so  it 
was  a  case  of  waiting  several  days  until  death  released  the  little  fellow 
from  :iis  intense  smfering. 

This  need  not  happen  today.     Science  has  stepped  in  with  a  V3.ccine 
treatment  that  is  almost  a  s^xce  preventive  for  hydrophobia  if  administered 
in  time  and  according:  to  instruction. 


In  the  fall  of  ISOl  a  Tennessee  farrier  lost  28  of  his  35  fattening 
hogs.    Hog  cholera  did  the  dar.iage.    There  was  no  known  treatmient  for  the 
disease  at  that  time.     Losses  from  hog  cholera  can  be  reduced  to  almost 
nothing  today,  tlirough  the  earl.}'-  and  proper  use  of  ser-cm  and  virus. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  -vorked  for  a  iTew  York  banker  who  had  a  very  fine 
livestock  farm,  doxm  in  Virginia.    A  sudden  outbreak  of  blackleg  almost 
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wiped  out  the  young  animals  in  his  fine  herd  of  purehred  cattle.    He  was 
practically  helpless  because  there  was  no  laiown  "blackleg  treatment  at 
that  t  ime . 

Since  those  days  science  has  stepped  in  with  some  v;onderful  dis- 
coveries, and  today  it  is  possible  to  prod^ice  livestock  without  being 
troubled  with  many  of  the  scourges  tha.t  were  troublesome  and  expensive 
to  the  livestock  producers  25  years  ago, 

I  thought  many  of  you  listeners  would  be  interested  in  learning 
how  serums,  vaccines  and  other  biological  products  have  helped  the 
livestock  industry,  so  I  went  over  and  had  a  talk  with  Dr.  W.  S, 
G-ocheno-or  specialist  in  animal-disease  research  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.     I  asked  him  to  tell  you  radio  people  about 
the  use  of  vaccines  and  serums  in  the  normal  production  of  livestock 
on  the  farms  in  this  country. 

"Well,"  he  said,   "Twenty-five  years  ago  a  livestock  raiser  did 
the  best  he  could  with  his  animuals  and  lived  in  hopes  that  he  would 
get  them  to  market  before  some  scourge  swooped  down  and  blasted  his 
profit.     I  think  the  early  livestock  producers  of  this  coimtry  de- 
serve a  lot  of  credit  for  producing  a.s  well  as  they  did. 

"Of  course  today  we  have  a  very  different  situation.  Guessing 
and  luck  have  been  practicably  eliminated,  and  replaced  with  scienti- 
fic information,  which,  when  properly  applied,  makes  it  possible  to 
produce  livestock  in  comparative  safety." 

I  asked  Dr.  3-ochenour  to  give  me  specific  examples  of  how  the 
livestock  industry  has  profited  by  the  use  of  vaccines  and  serums. 

"Take  hog  cholera,"  he  replied  "Tliat  disease  used  to  cost  the 
hog  raisers  of  this  country  millions  of  dollars  every  year.     It  was 
not  ijLncommon  20  years  ago  for  cholera  to  wipe  out  practically  a  farmer's 
entire  herd  of  hogs.     If  the  disease  struck,  there  was  nothing  the 

farmer  could  do,  except  wait  and  wonder  hovv  m»any  hogs  would  be 

dead  the  next  m.orning.     Such  is  not  the  case  today.     We  know  what  causes 
hog  cholera,  and  we  know  that  the  injection  of  the  correct  dosage  of 
serum  and  virus  into  a  hog  in  the  proper  way,   irmnunizes  that  hog  against 
cholera  in  93  cases  out  of  a  hundred.    One  injection  of  the  serum  and 
virus  immunizes  the  hog  for  life,  and  the  cost  of  the  material  to  im- 
munize dozens  of  hogs  is  no  m.ore  thaji  the  loss  of  one  single  hog  would 
amount  to." 

Blackleg  v/as  the  veterinarian's  next  subject.     This  disease  hits 
cattle  and  sheep.    The  soil  in  certain  areas  becomes  infected  with  the 
blackleg  organisms  which    gain  entrance  into  the  body  of  anims.ls  through 
abrasions  or  p'onct-ores  of  the  skin  .    Blackleg  is  very  infectious  and 
usually  fatal.     It  affects  young  animals  especially  six  months  to  tvvo 
years  and  v;ell-bred  cattle  soemi  to  be  more  susceptible  to  the  disease 
than  common  stock.     There  v-.^s  a  time  when  this  disease  killed  thou- 
sands of  cattle  and  sheep  in  this  country  every  year.     It  still  takes 
an  annual  toll  from  cattle  and  sheep,  but  science  has  provided  a 
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remedj''  v;hich  prevents  the  disease  if  stocimen  v/ill  take  the  time  and 
trou'ole  to  make  the  proper  injection  of  the  "blackleg  vaccine. 

Another  disease  which  Dr.  Gochenour  mentioned  was  hemorrhagic 
septicemia  or  shipping  fever  of  cattle  and  sheep.     Like  most  of  the 
other  diseases  mentioned,  this  can  also  he  prevented.     It  is  caused 
by  a  small  organism  which  strikes  hardest  in  animals  that  are  in  a 
weak  or  run-down  condition.     For  this  reason  shipping  fever  often 
affects  animals  which  are  "being  shiT)ped  to  market  and  have  "been  driven 
long  distances  or  have  gone  without  feed  or  water  too  long.  The  disease 
has  caused  livestock  owners  and  shippers  losses  amounting  to  many- 
thousands  of  dollars  "because  they  did  not  take  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  its  occurence.     Careful  handling  of  animals  which 
are  to  he  shipped,  regular  feeding  and  watering  and  protection  against 
exposure  to  weather,  will  help  to  check  losses  from  shipping  fever  hut 
science  has  perfected  an  aggressin  which,  if  given  10  days  before  ship- 
ment, vill  usually  prevent  outbreaks  of  the  disea.se. 

Ca.ttle,  sheep,  horses,  and  hogs,  other  anim£.^,ls,  and  even  humans 
are  susceptible  to  anthrax.     I  asked  Br.  G-ochcno-'ar  to  tell  you  some- 
thing about  the  dreadful  malady  and  hare  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

"Anthrax  is  a  livestock  disease  most  prevalent: in  low,  wet  sec- 
tions which  are  subject  to  flood  water.     The  organism,  lives  in  the  soil 
of  these  damp  or  flooded  sections,  but  it  has  been  also  found  on  hills 
and  upland.     At  one  time  there  was  no  remedy  for  this  scourge,  and  it 
killed  thousands  of  animals  in  this  country.     There  is  a  remedy  today. 
"Vaccination  prevents  the  disease." 

At  this  point  I  asked  Uncle  Sam's  disease  specialist  to  tell  us 
about  rabies  in  sheep,  ca,ttle,  horses,  hogs,  and  dogs.     It's  called 
hydrophobia  when  it  affect    people.     Listen  to  his  reply.     "Rabies  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  all  livestock  diseases.     It  attacks  practi- 
cally all  warm-blooded  animals.     There  is  no  cure  for  the  disease  a,fter 
it  has  once  developed.     Security  from  this  disease  lies  in  the  preven- 
tion.    The  pasteur  vaccine  treatment  is  the  only  remedy,   in  case  you 
are  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  or  other  suiimal  suffering  from  rabies. 

I  didn't  have  to  ask  about  tetanus  or  lockjaw  because  I  knew 
that  vaccines  solved  that  problem. 

iJow,  how  do  the  vaccines  and  serums  help  the  animal  industry? 
Well,  you  have  already  heard  the  answer.     They  help  by  preventing 
disease  that  used  to  cost  livestock  producers  millions  of  dollars 
every  year.     In  a  few  diseases  serums  offer  a  cure  for  the  disease 
after  it  has  developed,  but  in  most  diseases  vaccines  are  used  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  getting  a  foothold.     It's  a,  case  of  locking 
the  stable  door  before  the  horse  is  stolen.     The  cost  of  vaccination 
is  small  considering  the  value  of  the  animal,  should  it  be  lost.  The 
livestock  producer  used  to  trust  to  luck  to  take  hLm  through.  Today 
he  can  safeguard  his  animals  against  costly  diseases  by  sanitat ion  a nd 
vaccination.     He  can  then  feel  reasonably  s^ore  that  they'll  reach  the 
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market . 

Science  has  taught  -us  how  to  prevent  many  other  losses  ^/rhich  we 
used  to  believe  v/ere  unavoidable.     Tuberculosis,  for  instance,  is  a 
cojQiuon  malady  of  cattle,  sv/ine,  and  poultry.     While  we  have  no  ciire  for 
this  disease  as  yet,  the  tuberculin  test  is  a  reliable  means  of  deter- 
mining the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  an  animal.     Cattle  owners  who 
have  had  the  test  ^plied  to  their  cattle  and  eliminate  the  reactors 
from  their  herds  have  saved  further  losses  by  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  disease  to  healthy  animals,    A  similar  method  ca.n  be  used  in  the 
case  of  swine.    Poultr^mien  have  also  learned  how  to  eliminate  the  avian 
form  of  tuberculosis  from  their  flocks  by  culling  out  the  hens  that 
shov;  a  weakened  and  general  unthrifty  condition. 

Of  course  many  of  you  listeners  will  v/ant  more  information  on 
the  subject  of  biological  products  and  their  relation  to  livestock 
disease  but  Dr.  G-ochenour  settled  that  at  the  close  of  the  interview 
by  handing  me  the  following  publicatior.s: 

Farm.ers'  Bulletin  No.  449-F,  "RABI3S  OR  HYDROPHOBIA." 

Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  784- J,  "AiTTHRAX. " 

Farmers'  Bulletin  ilo.  834,       "HOG  CHOLERA." 

Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1G18-F,  "SKIPPra  FSV3R  OF  CATTLE." 

Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1355-F,  "BLA.CKLSG.  " 

CLOSIITG  AIHTOUITCEHEI^P :    You  have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  regular 
Farm  Reporter  progra-ms.    Write  this  station  for  free  copies  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin 

449-F,  "Rabies  or  Hydj-ophobia, "  784-F,  "Anthrax,"  1018-F,  "Shipping 
Fever  in  Cattle,"  834-F,   "Hog  Cholera,"  and  1355-F,   "Blackleg,"  This 

prograjn  came  to  ;;-ou  from  Station  throuj^h  the  cooperation  of  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agricujt\irc. 


